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Jones & Laughlin comes out Of the 
doldrums—with a new boss, Avery Adams, 
new equipment, like this oxygen con- 
verter, and new markets. (Compar ies) 
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“ROUGHNECKS” IN ACTION ... and this phrase 


describes the equipment, as well as the men who handle such back-breaking work! 


Bearings, for instance, have to operate efficiently under tremendous loads around 
the clock . . . day in, day out. Bower cylindrical roller bearings are engineered for 
jobs like this—incorporating such advanced design features as integral thrust 
shoulders and raceway, and improved internal construction. Painstaking quality 
control makes them last longer, require little or no maintenance. If you use 
bearings, be it for original equipment or replacement, specify Bower! 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING DIVISION 
FEDERAL-MOGUL-BOWER BEARINGS, INC. * DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


= BOWE! q ROLLER BEARINGS 
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In BUSINESS THIS W E E K January 24, 1959 


THE BATTLE OF THE BUDGET BEGINS. As Eisenhower unwraps his plans 
to cut spending, the Democrats plot strategy to fight back...............-..-. 


LES HALLES POOH-POOHS REFORM. Paris market, a bedlam since 12th 


Century, isn’t worried over latest plans to abolish “economic outrage”.......... 


MIKOYAN WOOS THEM, BUT BUSINESSMEN TURN COOL. | Soviet 


visitor’s trip ends in rough weather, leaves businessmen with feeling of frustration. 


RUSSIA’S NEWEST TRADE WEAPON: School lab equipment of top quality 


at fantastically low prices through a Boston-area importer..............0.0005 


HOUSING HEADS FOR ALL-OUT BATTLE. Administration and Democrats 


are lining up for fight over how much federal aid, with veto likely.............. 


IN BUSINESS. News about competitive power reactor, jet plane fares, a law 
for General Aniline, controllable rocket engine and atomic generator........ 





Argentina’s First Call On U.S. Pres. Frondizi, here on official goodwill visit, hopes 
also to spur private U.S. investment in his country...............0. 000 cues 
Congo Outlook. Belgium’s concessions to home rule are bound to affect eran 
I a os Sarees ow Sin 0 6 Sha we Bianca Gee GRRE te cron ae 


Steelmaker Starts to Cash In. Jones & Laughlin sees payoff coming at last on outlays 
to rebuild plant and product mix—and move into stainless (cover)............. 


. And Prospects Are Bright. U.S. banks weathered the storms of 1958 in fine 
shape, and look to increased earnings in the months ahead............. ck 
In Finance. News about bank-insurance company fight over pension business, pro- 
posed mortgage bank, pickup in dividends...............5 2.00. e eee eens 


Boatbuilders Show Wares Aimed to Keep the Industry Booming. How manufac- 
ES ES CIGD 5. os nck Silas bv cunt ete baS ney ch awee reese 


In Labor. News about railroad employment, union acquisition of hat company, 
handicapped workers, International Harvester strike, truck lease rates.......... 
Reform Bills Build Up Steam. Basically, they cover the same territory—but split 
GUpy OVET QHTRUCUINONN WOGOUrES. . 2 ow. in i ede eee Weedec cs cnsus. 


Ekblom of Hupp: Buy ‘em When They’re Sick. That’s the job Jack Ekblom is doing 
with the old corporate shell of Hupp Corp. His ways are unorthodox............ 


Contour Look Comes to Bathtubs. American-Standard stages a telephone marathon 
ioe thie dobut GF. E-meiee WO Catbene .5oiiS4 ha Sele shh win cence. 
Placing Furniture Marts. Far-flung industry weighs advantages of regional distribu- 
SUOWA. WE. Ch CONE PIII «o> s 6s nw ce gt ndiviate 4 Gee eh aa wks dc cleo. s 


In the Markets. News about currently popular convertibles, reaction of bond 
market fo a rumor of lifting interest ceiling, climb of industrials............... 


In Production. News about aluminum beer cans, hydrofoil ferry, first large molybde- 
num casting, electromechanical data processor... ......... 00 e cece eee eens 


Brightening Up the Future. GE’s new $5-million lamp research lab is working up 
some lighting effects that could change all present-day ideas................. 


BUSINESS WEEK is pamene weekly by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
Broadway, oy he 4, Entered a: o omens class matter Dec. 4, 1936 ot the Post 
Office at Albany, + cade a? bie’ , 1879. Subscriptions $6 o year in U. S. A. 


Inc., at 99 N. NUMBER 
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170) 1947-49 =100 | 1947-49=100 |'70 
160 160 
- pI i 1959 a 
130 | i 130 
120 WA V 120 
’ | | 
WO Lizerrlire pititis Re SCE RP Sa Se A Sy aah PP Sarees nee! BR” 110 
1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 4 F MA MS A § Oo N D 
1946 Yeor Month Week § Lotest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... .. 91.6 1309 149.2 +1467 71459 
PRODUCTION 
SERS WIE TENGEN. OF DUNN on oc vind c hceisecceccedéhenehbenetedese dsc 1,281 1496 1,840 2,111 2,147 
SPORES: WD Gs oki. 0. ceo 40 Bakes hi dewks cafes be cebebese vies 62,880 136,505 157,275 165,011 164,067 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $17,083 $39,504 $61,447 $59,222 $60,147 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours). ..............ceeeeeeeeeees 4,238 12,400 13,534 13,554 13,324 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)..................05. 4,751 6,925 7,094 7,052 7,087 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons)............... cee eeeeceeeees 1,745 1,465 1,504 +1,403 1,358 
POUND CIOS 6-0 noon 55's ck ch bah Ns Meeks Ono beeb tbe es geod eens 167,269 281,999 295,919 «303,880 305,778 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and lI.c.1. (daily av., thous. of cors)........ 82 54 57 55 53 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)...............eeeeeeee 53 41 4] 43 39 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted). .... 90 116 293 105 121 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)................0-0ee0e0e- 22 260 251 321 294 
PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)............ 311.9 393.4 392.3 385.4 385.4 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... tt73.2 83.4 89.3 89.2 89.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............. 0. cee cece eens +t75.4 87.3 81.6 79.9 79.4 
UR eee Ce Ne TI le vic canes vine’ pivduaetebedesesenass 17.5¢ 17.8¢ 18.2¢ 18.2¢ 18.2¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100).............. cece eee eeees tt76.4 181.7 186.9 186.9 187.0 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton)........ 2... cece ee eee ee eee eee $20.27 $33.17 $39.83 $40.50 $41.17 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)........ 02.6... eee ee eee 14.045¢ 24.910¢  28.990¢  29.005¢  29.020¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $1.97 $2.21 $1.99 $1.97 $1.99 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)........... **30.56¢ 34.85¢ 34.36¢ 34.30¢ 34.28¢ 
ee Pee EE Mead 60 5 8% cabaiee ot so wes ee behead hon bid ceubs $1.51 $1.78 $1.64 $1.64 $1.63 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)............... 17.08 41.20 53.89 55.61 55.82 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)................ 3.05% 4.80% 4.85% 4.85% 4.87% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ %-1% 3% % 3% % 3% % 3%4% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.................+.. +t45,820 56,532 59,450 58,749 58,693 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks................... tt71,916 87,018 95,882 95,449 94,694 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.............. tt9,299 31,361 31,181 30,825 30,666 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.......... +t49,879 25,945 31,901 31,524 31,266 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. ...........ce5eccecececseeees 23,888 25,390 28,311 28,275 27,708 
1946 Y Month Latest 
Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions). ............... December.......... $179.3 $348.4 $360.4 $359.3 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions)................... December.......... $18.1 $15.4 $16.8 $16.8 
RT ee ee ret eee my December.......... tt$85,577 $220,376 $183,092 $238,985 
EPEAT CCC CTE CCT EE COU Oe Pe October.......... $412 $1,148 $1,074 $1,142 
* Preliminary, week ended January 17, 1959. jt Estimate. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ om each series om request. 
+ Revised. *Ten designated markets, middling (4 in. @ January 1-10, 1959. 
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THE KIND OF CORPORATE TRUST COUNSEL 
THAT REACHES MRS. MAYWOOD 


Good shareholder relations result from many things—including accurate, 
prompt communications; understanding replies to inquiries; successful annual 
meetings. Our Corporate Agency people have earned a reputation for 


competence because they know the importance of the human side 


of their work—whether cooperating at annual meetings, handling stock 
subscriptions, exchanges or splits, tabulating proxies, or going to 
unusual lengths to deliver unclaimed dividend checks. Ask your 

local banker about our Corporate Trust services—or write to us 

at 16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 


FORWARD-LOOKING BUSINESS 


NEEDS A FORWARD-LOOKING BANK _ i 
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MORE PROGRESS BY RAIL 





“TURNTABLE PIGGYBACK” CARS WITH 
Hvyatr Hy-ROLEL ROLLER BEARINGS! 


Another [ctx 


contribution 
to railroad 
progress 





Now freight by the highway trailer load can “hitch” speedy, economical 
train rides faster and easier than ever before! 


This new “Flexi-Van” service utilizes 900 trailer bodies, 150 wheel-and-axle 
assemblies and 150 special railroad cars. Each 81-ft. flatcar has two 
hydraulically operated turntables which enable trailer bodies to be 

uickly slid aboard from the side, turned and locked in position in just 
4 minutes—eliminating need for driving tractors up onto cars, and 
consecutive loading or unloading. Naturally, many of these ultra-modern 
cars are equipped with HYATT Hy-Rolls for fast, smooth, 
delay-free runs at lower maintenance cost. 


When you order new freight cars to improve your service, make sure 
they’re modern where it counts the most: the bearings the revenue rolls on! 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 









NOW AVAILABLE FOR SHOWING — educational, new 
20-minute color-sound motion picture dramatizing 
modern railroad progress. Write today for loan of film. 


WATE": 2014 S£421NGs 
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READERS REPORT 


Needs Head Examined? 


Dear Sir: 

The Straus Committee member 
who thought out.the proposal to 
underwrite private bank loans to 
companies investing in Asia and 
the Middle East . . . [BW—Jan. 
10°59,p83] for the purpose of 
demonstrating the advantages of 
private enterprise had better have 
his head examined. You may be 
sure that no Middle Easterner nor 
Asian is stupid enough to believe 
that an investment that is insured 
against loss is in any sense of the 
word enterprise. 

In fact, this proposal would give 
more ammunition to all those who 
call us imperialists and exploiters. 
This charge would be even more 
true if the Boggs Bill, which would 
encourage private capitalists to in- 
vest abroad by lowering their cor- 
porate income taxes, were passed 
[BW—Jan.10°59,p83]. Capitalists 
can only be trusted to make as 
much profit as possible; this does 
not make them fit companions for 
the government. .. . 

R. D. MIKESELL 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
URBANA, ILL. 


Candy by Wire 


DEAR SIR: 

I HAVE JUST BEEN READING THI 
INTERESTING ARTICLE “CANDIES BY 
WIRE” [BW—JAN.10°59,P60]. HoWw- 
EVER I SHOULD LIKE TO POINT OU1 
TO YOU THAT IT WAS THE MEMBERS 
OF THE FLORISTS TELEGRAPH DE- 
LIVERY ASSOCIATION THAT ORIGI- 
NATED AND SENT THE SEVEN MIL- 
LION FLOWER ORDERS IN 1957. 
WESTERN UNION HAS FOR MANY 
YEARS SERVED THESE FLORISTS AND 
A LARGE PART OF THE SEVEN MIL- 
LION ORDERS WERE TRANSMITTED 
BY WESTERN UNION. 

GEORGE P. OSLIN 
PUBLICITY DIRECTOR 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Well Done 


Dear Sir: 

. .. Business Week [has] done an 
excellent job of reporting our Eco- 
nomic Forum’s discussion concern- 
ing unemployment, wages, and in- 
flation [BW—Dec.6'58,p22]. .. . 

JOHN S, SINCLAIR 





PRESIDENT 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFER- 
ENCE BOARD 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 














CLARK EQUIPMENT 
moves mountains 22 









6 atoSighs 





e% od. "Wise . eS sits oie 
...of uncrated furniture (with detachable containers). Load BROWN Shipping Con- 
tainers like you’d load any truck. Clamp two or more of the 9 to 24 ft long Containers to a trailer bed. At each desti- 
nation, lift off desired Containers. Lock legs. Contents remain protected, can be unpacked any time. Thus, like Kroehler, 
many shippers cut costs by keeping their costly tractors and trailer chassis “on the move.” 


... disease ridden trees 


(with powerful tractor dozers). 
Any contractor in sand areas will tell you the 
repair problems he has with crawler tracks. 
Also how interested he is in the recent low- 
downtime successes of big rubber-tired Dozers. 
Like this MICHIGAN, shown on a vital sand- 
area job: elimination of tree-killing nematodes 
from Florida’s citrus groves. Unit uproots the 
worm-infected trees, stacks them for burning, 
then deep-discs land fér fungicide treatment. 








...huge bombers 

(with jet-age tractors). 
B-52 bombers shriek skyward at 500 
mph, but they’re 200 tons of helpless- 
ness on the ground. The Air Force’s 
need: a sturdy earth-bouhd source of 
motive power. Solution: the big sleek 
CLARK tractor shown. Streamlined and 
powerful, this new tractor soon will be 
available to major commercial airlines. 











m™ Michigan and Brown are trade-marks of 
C Lq st ¥, CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Buchanan, Michigan 
Aaa World's leading manufacturer of matertal handling equipment 
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97% of our General E ad 
Groove Lamps are still 

Bp after 6500 hours! 


OHIO 
SAYS ERICKSON TOOL COMPANY, SOLON, 
‘uae ae 








roove 








ELECTRIC 
GENERAL (9) 


ERICKSon Too. Company 


3436s¢ SO.vLON ROA 
SO.oN, SCHnio 


December 22, 1958 





Mr. Q. D. Dobras 
Application Engineering 
General Electric Lamp D 


Division 
Nela Park, Clevelang 12, Ohio 





Dear mr, Dobras: 





Thanks for your continued 


eee 





interest in our Power Groove 
lighting System. You have mo 


re and more reason to be proud of it. 





You told us these lamps had a usef 


ul life expectancy 
of 5,000 hours, 


months, or a full 6,500 hours of 


In my opinion this is an excellent 


Now, after 15 


Use, only 3% have burned out! 





Tecord of Performance, 


aioe ot emma 


AS you can tell, we're sti) mighty pleased we selected 


Power Grooves for our lighting. 


They've helped us maintain our 
high-quality Production standards (the men think th 


ey're great), 
and they're practically maintenance-free, 











S. S. 


Erickson Too] Company 
SSB/dmw 











. fluorescents — 2% 

ight as high output — 

G-E POWER GROOVES ge apa light per fixture, with fewer pa 

“ limlines. Yo 

times as much as slimlin | investment. Solved With Power 

save 5% to 20% on origina titled ‘21 Industrial Lighting ace “ai asin 
n - 

FREE! NEW 24-PAGE a ives you the whole story on G on ten levels. For your copy, 

Grooves”’. This illustrated sip oe the highest, most yore + at le 12, Ohio. 

—plus specific Ag eas cia Lamp Dept. C-901, Nela Park, 

write: General Electri ” 


Progress Is Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


























USES GRANITE CITY STEEL...USES GRANITE CITY STEEL... 











USES GRANITE CITY STEEL...USES GRANITE CITY STEEL... 













LINK-BELT & 
SPEEDER § 


“Ti ren ee ‘ peter fo 












earqporenesassnsessenemnncecnsinen seen on neg se eninne 


corror ATION 





USES GRANITE CITY STEEL...USES GRANITE CITY STEEL..: 


Almost everyone in Middle America 





STEEL...USES GRANITE CITY STEEL..: 


USES 











You CAN BE SURE... 


— 


iF ITS 


Westinghouse 











GRANITE CITY STEEL... 

















. uses GRANITE CITY STEEL...USES GRANITE CITY STEEL... 


a|uses GRANITE CITY STEEL expe 





HOME OFFICE: Granite City, Ill. SALES OFFICES: Dallas * Memphis + Kansas City « St.Louis *« Minneapolis « Houston « Moline « Tulsa 
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TAPE that disappears 
splices paper... presto! 


“SCOTCH” Brand Repulpable Splicing Tape No. 405 joins 
rolls of paper in seconds—no mess, no muss. Tape is sticky 
on both sides—simply “sandwiches” into the overlaps for a 
smooth, tight-holding splice. Less down-time; less labor 
cost. And it is completely repulpable . . . just disappears 
in the reclaiming process! 


Mitamesora [ffinine ann A\ffanuractrurine COMPANY 


TAP Enology... industrys 


TAPES that talk 
speak up for any product! 


Acetate Fibre Tape is just one of the tapes in the “SCOTCH” 
Brand family that can be printed to shout your product 
name loud and clear . . . or give directions distinctly and 
authoritatively . . . or trim the product for point of pur- 
chase impact. It sticks to any surface—even holds in freezing 


cold. 12 brilliant colors that stay brilliant; transparent also,! 
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«++ WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW “SS \ td 
D> 4 << 





“SCOTCH” is a registered trad rk for the p ith dhesi 





tapes of the 3M Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. Export: 69 Park Ave., New York 16. Canada: London, Ontario, 
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newest cost-cutting tool 


TAPES that withstand centrifugal 
force of high-speed presses! 


The “make-ready” on this carton-printing press is bonded to the 
cylinder with “SCOTCH” Brand Double-Coated Tape No. 400. 
Even after 102,000 high-speed impressions, the make-ready was still 
solid—no moving, shifting, or loss of parts. What do you want to 
bond or laminate? Ask us about No. 400 Double-Coated Tape! 





3M TAPEnology is a new way of looking at the more than 300 pressure-sensitive tapes 
trademarked “SCOTCH” Brand. It includes the “magic” qualities that make these 
tapes highly versatile “tools” for you: tapes that stick to any surface; tapes strong as 
steel; clear as glass; colorful as Christmas. Tapes that disappear—others that stand 
up to acids, alkalies, solvents. And it covers more than 100 “3M-MATIC” Taping 
and Dispensing methods to keep pace with any production line. Want to become 
a “TAPEnologist” yourself? It’s easy. Ask your nearest “SCOTCH” Brand Dis- 
tributor, or write us: 3M Co., 900 Bush Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn., Dept. BF-19. 


When tape costs so /ittle, why take /ess than “SCOTCH” Brand? 
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“SEEING EYES” CONTROL WESTINGHOUSE 
YOU DON'T HAVE TO “WATCH THE DOORS!” 











“Wonderful comments about Westinghouse operatorless ele- 
vators with Traffic Sentinel doors keep coming in from all 
parts of the country,” reports Betty Furness. ““There’s magic 


a 


“Passengers leave elevator. Doors remain fully open and 
completely motionless. There is no door action whatever 
.-. no door feints . . . no threatening “coming at you’ door 


Ah S5. 


re nd 


elevator, doors continue to remain wide open. Door move- 


3 “While passengers continue to leave the comparatively ful 
ment is governed entirely by passenger traffic and not by 
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built into these doors that ‘see’ electronically. Just follow 
this demonstration on door courtesy and see what we mean. 
Here, elevator arrives at floor with a smooth, level landing. 





movement. Traffic Sentinel electronically sees and senses 
passenger traffic and controls the doors. 





‘han rag he Pig SARA ae 
fixed time intervals. Traffic Sentinel recognizes and com- 


pensates for all variations in passenger movement—au- 
tomatically —so that passengers are unaware of the doors. 























TRAFFIC SENTINEL DOORS 
—THEY WATCH YOU 





Our polite Traffic Sentinel doors never close prematurely— Westinghouse development. 


4 “Waiting passengers now enter with complete confidence. control at peak perfection—Traffic Sentinel—an original 
never budge an inch to scare or annoy them. This is door 








es 
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will the doors close. Westinghouse modern elevator systems _ finest vertical transportation available.” 


5 “Only after the last passenger has safely boarded the elevator and in existing buildings anxious to modernize with the 
take their proud place in new buildings across the nation 


TISHMAN BUILDING, 666 Fifth Avenue, New York 








To facilitate speedy movement to and from 
offices, 666 Fifth Avenue has a Westing- 
house Selectomatic® Automatic elevator 
system which all but eliminates unneces- 
Sary waiting time. Twenty operatorless 
elevators, equipped with Traffic Sentinel 
controlled doors, carry an estimated 
6,000,000 passengers to and from the build- 
ing’s 38 stories in a single year. When 
you’re in New York City, plan to visit the 


Tishman Building and test ride these West- 
inghouse operatorless elevators. If you 
want to make a detailed study, we will be 
proud to arrange a behind-the-scene dem- 
onstration, 


Owner-Management: 
Tishman Realty and Construction Co., Inc. 
Architects: Carson & Lundin 


vou can ve Sune" Westinghouse 





. 





“it WATCH WESTINGHOUSE LUCILLE BALL- 


DESI ARNAZ SHOWS CBS-TV MONDAYS 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEVATORS AND ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 
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+++ WHERE THERE’S A GROWTH SITE FOR YOUR NEW PLANT 


You see these fabrics in the pages of vocuE and on smart 
women from coast to coast. Famous products of Virginia, 
where the textile industry has been growing half again as 
fast as in the nation as a whole. 

Behind that record is a growth factor important to your 
industry as well. For here you enjoy mild climate, labor- 
management harmony and other Southern advantages . . . 
as close as you can get them to northeast markets. Near top 
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Interested? Let us 


mid-west and southern markets, too. 
undertake a plant site search to fit your specifications; 
search that involves no cost or obligation ... and in which 


a 


your identity remains top secret. 


Write, wire or telephone today. 


Virginia Dept. of Conservation and Economic Development 


DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
State Office Building, Richmond, Va. Telephone: Milton 4-4111 Ext. 2255 





Sapyaing gets a meu lk 


This custom-built bridge is one of three in a modern Railway Express 
terminal. When elevated, it forms a timesaving link between platforms; 
when lowered, it permits rail cars to move into the depot for efficient 
loading and unloading. It’s equipment like this that puts Railway Express 
far ahead of any other carrier . . . just part of the multimillion-dollar mod- 
ernization program designed to give you faster, more complete service. 

Your shipment moves swiftly to almost anywhere in the world—with 
unified one-carrier responsibility all the way. You get door-to-door delivery 
at no extra charge (within REA delivery limits in the U.S.). Check the 
special low rates on many commodities. Next time you want safe, swift, 
sure shipping—call Railway Express. 


Photographed by Robert Yarna!! 
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shipping goes MODERN 
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How its nationwide 
system of warehouses 
benefits steel buyers 


To users of special purpose steels, Crucible’s wholly 
owned warehouse system offers real benefits. Dealing 
with a nearby Crucible warehouse permits a consumer 
to carry leSs inventory — freeing more working capital 
for other managerial considerations. It cuts down on 
floor space requirements. It makes more practical the 
purchasing of stock closer to size requirements, because 
Crucible stocks more sizes than most users can justify 
carrying in inventory. This effects savings not only in 
material costs, but in machining or other fabricating 
costs as well. And deliveries are prompt — same-day 
service is commonplace. 

Crucible, a fully integrated specialty steel producer, 
owns and operates the largest nationwide chain of spe- 
cialty steel warehouses in the country. Twenty-seven 
are conveniently located in key industrial centers from 
coast to coast, and more are being opened each year. As 
a producer, Crucible makes the most complete and diver- 
sified line of special purpose steels available anywhere. 
And most of these are carried in each of the twenty- 
seven warehouses. 

Furthermore, Crucible’s entire warehouse chain is 
interlinked with an “electronic memory” computor and 
teletype system that provides customers with immedi- 
ate information on the availability of even highly spe- 
cialized steel items. While handling a telephone inquiry, 
a Crucible account salesman can locate type, size and 
quantity available anywhere in this country — and he 
can do it in a matter of minutes. This means that the 
steel wanted can be en route immediately. 

For the address of the Crucible branch office or ware- 
house nearest you, or for technical data on any partic- 
ular Crucible product, write to Crucible Steel Company 
of America, Dept.. MAo5, The Oliver Building, Mellon 
Square, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


CRUCIBLE | STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA 


its products 


4 of thousands 


TOOL STEEL — A Maondre! like this, which is used for 
extruding brass tubing, requires a high degree of toughness 
at moderately elevated temperatures. That's why Crucible 
Halcomb 218 = a tough, air hardening, hot work tool steel 
— is often the first choice among tool makers, particularly 
for hot work applications on which drastic coolants are used. 


FROM CR EATIVE CRUCIBLE - the one full range of special steels: tool and die; high speed; plastic mold; stainless; free- 


machining, high-strength, wear-resistant and standard AIS! alloys; hollow drill; agricultural steels and discs; heavy-duty coil springs; specialty alloys; permanent 
magnets; precision castings; cold rolled alloy and carbon spring steels; titanium and titanium alloys; stainless and alloy welded tubing; vacuum-melted metals. 


























VACUUM-MELTED STEEL — Crucible vocuum-melted, borated 
stainless steel is now playing a vital role in nuclear applications. Only 
through vacuum melting can higher boron content stainless alloys be 
produced. And vacuum melting mokes possible production of alloys free 
from impurities thot ore detrimental to nucleor reactor performance. 



























HIGH STRENGTH STEEL - fo stop ao jet dead in its tracks on 
an aircraft carrier takes an arresting hook of a very special steel. It was 
specifically for landing gear, arresting hooks and other tough applications 
like this that Crucible HY-Tuf® was developed. Because of its high tensile 
strength (over 230,000 psi) and toughness, cross-section can be reduced. 
This saves weight and improves performance on a host of applications 
from heavy, earth-moving equipment to light-weight portable motors. 


STAINLESS STEEL BARS - In main shafting of outboard 
motors like these, Crucible stainless bars combine high strength with 
light weight and corrosion resistance. And Crucible stainless bars 
and wire are available in a variety of finishes, including bright 
drawn, centerless ground or polished, and in several metallic 

and nonmetallic coatings—dead soft to full hard. 








HOW Eigaaeaaes HELPS 


( REACH FOR SPACE. From sat- 


ellites to“ Project Moon”’; from 
Nike aissiles for defense to 
ICBM’s for retaliation; today 
man’s mastery of space is be- 
coming ever more apparent. 
Hercules, through its Chemical 
Propulsion Division, is playing 
a role in these new achieve- 
ments of science. Hercules has 
been making solid propellants 
for rockets since 1942, advanc- 
ing performance characteristics 
through continued research and 
development.These adventures 
into space are a combined ef- 
fort of American industry and 
government. Hercules takes 
pride in whatever services it 
can render. 


RECORD PROGRESS OF MULTI- 
COLOR. The development of 
multicolor lacquer, a revolu- 
tionary new finish for interior, 
exterior, and product applica- 
tion, is documented in a 19- 
minute color motion picture 


MULTICOLOR 
MAGIC 


just released. The film demon- 
strates the beauty, durability, 
and economy of this remark- 
able protective coating. Con- 
tact your multicolor lacquer 
supplier for showings. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


$mCORPORATED 


900 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware H ER [ f 3 ES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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Modest hopes for continued recovery, expressed in the President's 
economic report (page 25), seem fully justified. 


Perhaps reliance is being placed on plant and equipment outlays, 
a little too early. But the other side of business investment—buying for 
inventory—unquestionably is stressed too little. 


Over-all inventories have yet to show an upturn, it is true. 


But it should be remembered that, at the manufacturing level, these 
consist of three segments: purchased materials and parts, work in process, 
and finished products. Their growth trends are timed dissimilarly. 


When demand is rising, as now, finished products move out faster than 
they can be made. Much the same is true of work in process. 


But materials and parts can be bought—and that’s been going on. 


Manufacturers of durable goods took the main “correction,” the drastic 
shakedown in inventories. But demand for their products began to show a 
rise in April that became emphatic during the summer. 


And, in a typical recovery pattern, they began building their stocks 
of purchased materials and parts as far back as September. 


The gain to date isn’t large, but the trend is perfectly clear. 
a Ee 
Recovery continues to be fairly evenly based but with end demand 
strongest in consumer goods. Look at the Federal Reserve output indexes: 
¢ Total production had rallied to 142 in December, up from 126 last April 
(but still 4 points below the boomtime peak). 
¢ Consumers’ durahles stood at 137, up from 97 in April. You have to 
go back to January, 1956, to find another month so high. 
¢ Softgoods, with little to make up, are blazing uncharted highs. 


Producers’ goods have scored impressive gains since their lows in the 
spring of 1958, but still are laggard alongside consumers’ goods. 


Where autos have chalked up an 80% improvement since early 1958 
and household goods (home furnishings, appliances, etc.) about 40%, machin- 
ery has had a recovery of only about 12%. 


This disparity is no surprise, of course. Consumers have to push facto- 
ries back toward capacity to spur big demand for new machines. 


_ Metal fabricators—plants turning out basic supplies for consumer and 
producer goods alike—were running at 165% of the 1948-49 average in 
December (seasonally adjusted). That was up from April’s low of 146. 


Such a gain is nothing to sneer at in any circumstances. But it is the 
more impressive with restocking still in its early stages. 


Industries turning out machinery added about 120,000 workers between 
the summer low and the December count. 
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That brought their force of actual production workers above 1.8-million. 
Nevertheless, it still left employment about 350,000 below the 1957 peak 
of 2,171,000 in February. 


Personal income’s rise was interrupted in December. The amount 
individuals received last month was nearly $1-billion below November. 


This decline was due entirely to a less-than-seasonal bulge in dividend 
payments last month. The total for interest and dividends, at the seasonally 
adjusted annual rate, was $1.7-billion lower than November. 


The biggest and most significant segment of personal income—the mass 
purchasing power represented by all wage-and-salary payments—-still is main- 
taining a healthy rate of gain. 


December’s $242.9-billion annual rate was nearly $1-billion better than 
November and approximately $11-billion up from last April’s low. 


Personal income’s flow late last year highspotted one place where 
Washington can see a cut in federal spending: 


Transfer payments declined rather steeply after September. 


These are funds paid to individuals in return for which the government 
receives neither goods nor services—largely for Social Security, veterans’ 
benefits, and unemployment compensation. 


They are among the “automatic stabilizers’; they rose sharply through- 
out 1957 and well into 1958. They’ll drop further as employment rises. 


A copper price rise has been nip and tuck these last few days. 


World markets have favored an advance. Foreign producers have 
been able to get about 29¢ a lb. on the London market, the same as domestic 
producers have been asking in New York. But the 1.7¢ U.S. duty, on that 
basis, makes London much the more attractive. 


That’s one reason custom smelters in the U.S. nudged their prices 
above the 29¢ level several days ago. Domestic producers could easily have 
followed, but up to midweek they held out for stability. 


Higher gasoline taxes are bound to favor the “economy cars.”’ 


Buyers already have shown shyness on price. Most auto dealers say 
they’re hard put to get enough six-cylinder models. And the success 
of the American Motors and Studebaker lines points up this trend. 


Price tags and gas mileage may very well become the alibi of people 
who tried “keeping up with the Joneses” and tired of it. 


Gas economy has a psychological effect even upon people who don’t 
drive enough for the higher taxes to make much difference. 


This, of course, pulls strongly in favor of the imported cars. 


Meanwhile, the longer Detroit waits with its own “small” cars, the more 
it holds the umbrella over the others in this growing market. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. 24, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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GOING PLACES ...WITH CHAMPION PAPER 


flight packet. Its durable, attractive jacket is probably made from Champion 
cover paper. And the jacket’s contents—maps, postcards, car rental leaflets and 
baggage labels—are also likely to be printed on Champion grades. Champion’s 
wide range of products means that for nearly every kind of job, there’s a Champion 
paper available . . . to give you econom ymbined with faithful reproduction 
and quality appearance. 


CHAMPION SETS THE P IN PAPERMAKING 


y & WD % Be Quality coated and un- 
CHAMPION ° PP APERS coated papers for books, 
magazines, envelopes, 

THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY © HAMILTON, OHIO  [abels, boxwraps, greet- 
ing cards, business forms, 

District Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelp/ Detroit, St. Louis, tags, tablets, food packag- 
Cincinnati, Atlanta, Dallas, and San Francisco. Distr rs in every major city. ng, and many other uses. 


On land, sea, even in the air—Champion papers are there. For example, this 








the look of success, prestige and work well done 


~TAVI 


For every echelon of executive and profes- 
sional life—a parallel quality level of 
Invincible office furniture. A_ strikingly 
handsome example is this impressively 
large two-tone desk. The interesting new 
Aerogrill panel for ultra smartness adds 
air-circulation comfort. 

The matching cabinet grouping is 
achieved through modular use of Invincible 
Modernettes; the luxurious chairs are 
Invincible Modernease. 

What you do not see, however, is 
equally important: the craftsmanship in 
finest steel, beauty that endures as long as 
the solid career of the man himself. 

Send the coupon (lower corner, right) 
for your copy of the colorful brochure 
showing other superb suites plus the office 
planning kit. 
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Invincible’s complete line also includes a 
variety of furniture to heighten general office 
morale and productivity. Your Invincible 
dealer can help you ‘‘custom plan,’’ without 
custom costs, from his standard inventory. 
Call him today—the Invincible Man with the 
office plan. There is never an obligation. 
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Business-engineered for better business living 


\CIBLE 


INVINCIBLE METAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 
IN CANADA: 1162 Caledonia Road, Toronto 10 


CCST EEE EEE EEE EEE HEE HEHEHE 
. 


INVINCIBLE Metal Furniture Company 

Dept. A-1, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 

Without cost or obligation please send my big full- 
color Invincible brochure. 


I iccetenniniasitpenenginienbtinpainapiinemnnedipemmems 
Firm. Cialis 
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FIND THE MAN FROM PHILADELPHIA! This 
modern Penelec sub-station is 500 miles 
from his home office. He got here in less 
than 4 hours. He came by plane and he’s 
standing beside the gleaming Avis Ford* 
he drove from the airport. There was no 
wasted time! The trip couldn’t have been 


. quicker... 


or more convenient for him! 


It couldn’t have been more efficient for his 
firm. I-T-E Circuit Breaker Company was 
one of the first to use the new Avis Corpo- 
rate Travel Plan. New print-o-matic credit 
cards save red tape and paper work (no 
cash needed! ). They assure easy account- 
ing control of all car-rental charges. 

Says the 1-T-E Comptroller: “We travel 


*Choose from all makes of fine cars 
—featuring 1959 Fords! 


Go places with 4 Vi. {> PRENT-3-CAR 


hundreds of men out of 12 different Di- 
visions. Instead of a bale of rent-a-car 
bills and vouchers—each accounting of- 
fice gets only ONE monthly invoice. It 
identifies and allocates each charge. The 
Avis Corporate Travel Plan is the great- 
est time- and money-saver that ever hap- 


pened in the car-rental business!” 


66. 
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Business Travel.” No 
4{ddress AVIS 
(De 5) 18 Irvington St 


obligation 


Copr, 1959, Avis inc, 
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How Eisenhower Plans to End Deficit 


{In Millions 
of Dollars) 


Surplus or Deficit in the 
Administrative Budget. 


Cash Surplus or Deficit... — $1,500 -— $13,200) 
(includes trust funds) 
New Spending Authority . $76,300 $82,400 | 


June '58) June '59) 
$71,900 $80,900 | 
$69,100 $68,000 |. 
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What What's likely 
What What's | _ President to happen — 
happened happening ts for as Democratic 


last fiscal year this fiscal year next 


(July '57 to 


$2,800 — $12,900 | 


(July "58 to | coal 
3 nde 


$77,000 





Congress goes fo 
work on the 
President’s plans. 


First cut in five 
years. Democrats 
have higher goal. 


Highest in history, 
se _ if achieved. Con- 
"gress is likely to re- 
+ fuse half-billion of 


new revenue. 


© Token surplus can 
) turn into a deficit. 


" Best measure of 
= economic impact. 


» Affects spending 
| beyond fiscal 
1960. Democrats 
will try to raise this 
even more than 
current spending. 


The Battle of the Budget Begins 


Pres, Eisenhower this week disclosed 
his plan for swinging the federal bud- 
get in a single year from a $12.9-billion 
deficit to a $100-million surplus. 

If accomplished, it will be an un- 
precedented peacetime achievement. 
Only once before has a deficit this 
large been wiped out so swiftly. This 
was in 1946 when the end of World 
War II allowed a wholesale cancella- 
tion of arms contracts. 

Very few fiscal experts expect Eisen- 
hower to hit his target. Even his own 

lans for increasing receipts and reduc- 
Ing on in fiscal 1960 (tables) are 
based to some extent on assumptions 
that might not pan out. But beyond 
that, the heavy Democratic majority 


in Congress has spending plans of its 
own, practically all higher than Eisen- 
hower’s. And some liberal Republicans 
are also ready to vote with the Demo- 
crats in raising spendin Bags 

* Far-Reaching—But the Eisenhower 
economy drive, even if it falls short, 
could fundamentally affect what the 
government does. By using the veto and 
his authority to withhold funds voted 
by Congress, he can influence the flow 
of spending even when he cannot en- 
tirely control it. 

He seems determined to push his 
fight. Even before members of Con- 
gress had the budget in their hands, 
Eisenhower was on T'V and radio with 
an appeal direct to the public. The Ad- 


ministration is also seeking support b 
holding out the lure of tax reductions 
if the spending line is held—and the 
possibility of tax increases if spending 
breaks loose. 

Eisenhower proposes that this year’s 
budget, which is exerting a strong 
expansionary force on the economy 
should return in the fiscal year begin- 
ning next July | to a generally neutral 
position. If he could actually hold the 
spending line at $77-billion next fiscal 
year, the effect would be gently on the 
side of restraint beginning sometime 
late in calendar 1959. 
¢ Upsurge E —A basic assump- 
tion of both the Budget Message and 
the Economic Report, which also went 
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Where Eisenhower 


to 


(In Millions of Dollars) 


Military Plane 
production. 


Military production 
facilities. 


Foreign military aid. 


Stockpile of strategic 
materials. 


Mortgage purchases 
by FNMA. 


Unemployment pay- 
ments to states, 


Farmers 


Veterans 


Schools 


College Housing. 
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This Year 
Fiscal '59 


$7,000 
$2,000 


$2,300 

$378 
$678 
$412 


ROUPS 
$6,800 
$5,200 
$1,400 


$78 


$235 


$752 


$290 


$200 


Next Year 
Fiscal 60 
$6,300 


$1,700 


$1,800 


$265 


$6,000 
$5,000 
None 


$51 


$186 


$109 


$277 


$100 


Wants 


Congress’ Reaction 
Air Force backers 
charge manned 
planes are being 
cut too fast. 


Democrats fear 
missile base con- 
struction is too 
slow. 


This 20% cut not 
likely to be op- 
posed. 


Minerals bloc 
may try to force 
new purchases. 


Congress may in- 
sist on several hun- 


dred million dollars. 


lf December rise in 
jobless is repeated, 
Congress will vote 
more money. 


Depends on crops. 


Congress may shift 
from fiscal '59 into 
‘60. 


Broad aid for 
schools will be 
pushed but faces 
tough fight. 


Cut will be op- 
posed. 


Eisenhower counts 
on hike in postal 
rate. Democrats 
don't like the idea. 


Proposed commit- 
ments expected to 
increase this. 


Lowest contingen- 
cy fund in years. 





to Congress this week, is that expand- 
ing forces clsewhere will more than 
make up for any decline in federal 
spending. Expectation of a solid and 
sustained business rise from now 
through calendar 1959 is the very heart 
of Eisenhower's fiscal strategy. The rate 
at which business grows is more impor- 
tant than any of the spending cuts he 
hopes to make. 

You see this in the structure of the 
fiscal 60 budget as presented to Con 
gress. The President expects receipts to 
rise $9.1-billion, and of this, all but 
$600-million is dependent on a broad 
rise in business activity 

Only $3.9-billion of the deficit 

shrinkage is accounted for by spending 
cuts. The larger part of this comes 
from eliminating one-shot expenses such 
as a $1.4-billion contribution to the 
International Monetary Fund and $l- 
billion in anti-recession programs. 
e Increases Bigger—When it comes to 
slashing into established 
Eisenhower confronts the 
with an elusive target. 

Despite cuts in some military pro- 
grams, for example, the increases are 
even larger. They add up to a $145- 
million rise for the Dept. of De- 
fense. 

It's the same story in public works. 
Some programs are reduced, but most 
are increased, with the total rising al 
most $700-million to an all-time high 
of $5.2-billion. Eisenhower takes his 
sharpest cut from construction, not by 
reducing outlays for 1960 but by calling 
on Congress to halt new starts com- 
pletely in such politically attractive pro- 
grams as water resource development 
and college housing. 
¢ Showdown Soon—Democrats in Con- 
gress are planning a speedy test of just 


programs, 
Democrats 


The 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Additional corporation tax- 
es from higher profits... $4,200 


Additional excise taxes 


from rising sales ..... $400 


Higher individual taxes as 
incomes rise .,...+++ $3,800 


Higher tax on insurance 


companies ......... $250 
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how tough Eisenhower intends to be. 


Bills to expand airports and stimulate 


-housing with federal aid far beyond 


Eisenhower's goals are being prepared 
for swift passage. 
* Possible Pitfalls—It is impossible for 
either Eisenhower or his Democratic 
opponents to foretell exactly how wide 
of the mark some of the assumptions 
behind the budget will prove to be. 
But it is plain that many of the Presi- 
dent’s conjectures, if faulty, could 
change the hairline surplus into another 
deficit. 

Here are some of the more question- 
able areas: : 

¢ The $890-million cut in agricul- 
tural outlays contains $238-million 
based on a substantial decline in crop 
yields. Yet the Dept. of Agriculture 
is predicting more acres will be planted 
this year than in 1958. 

e At least some agencies predicted 
declines where declines really are not 
expected. An example is the U.S. Mari- 
time Commission, where negotiations 
for ship operating subsidies will force 
a rise in expenditures, instead of the 
cut indicated in the budget. 

¢ Increases in interest rates charged 
for rural electrification loans, college 
housing, and other government lending 
are counted on to bring in about $275- 
million in additional revenue. But 
Congress is not likely to vote for the 
higher rates. 

¢ Other proposals for raising rev- 
enues are running into strong opposi- 
tion—$350-million from higher postal 
rates, $600-million for a 14¢ rise in the 
auto gas tax, and $50-million from a 
higher aviation gasoline tax and a new 
levy on jet fuel. 

Levels of military spending will be 
hotly debated—with a good chance that 


President Hopes For 


Tax on co-ops and new de- 
pletion rules for clay . . $50 


Higher aviation gas tax 
and new tax on jet fuel. $50 


Increased revenue from 
higher interest rates pro- 
posed on REA, college 
housing, and other gov- 
ernment loans ...... . $200 

in addition, Eisen- 

hower asks for 
higher auto gas tax $600 


This revenue, from 1'2¢ rise in tax 
per gal., would go into the highway 
trust fund, not the administrative 
budget. 
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Where Eisenhower Wants 
to INCREASE SPENDING 


(In Millions of Dollars) 


NATIONAL SECURITY 


This Year 
Fiscal 59 
Missile production $3,300 
Tanks and other $226 
vehicles. 
Radar and other com- $735 
munications. 
Military research & $3,000 
development. 
Atomic Energy $2,600 


Commission. 


CIVILIAN SPACE AND $677 
AERONAUTICS 
CONSTRUCTION 

Highways $2,600 
Office buildings and $200 
post offices. 

Aviation and space $195 
facilities 

Water resources $1,000 
Depressed areas None 
Urban renewal $76 
AIR TRAFFIC $384 
CONTROiS 

. CENSUS BUREAU $24 
INTERES? $7,600 


Next Year 
Fiscal "60 
$3,800 


$268 
$1,000 


$3,400 


$2,700 


$903 


$3,100 


$310 
$233 


$1,100 


$55 


$100 


#8 


Congress’ Reaction 


Rise not enough to 
satisfy Democrats. 


To restore past 
cuts. 


Higher than ex- 
pected due to new 
bookkeeping meth- 
od. $415 for mili- 
tary space flight 
research will be at- 
tacked as too low. 


Rise includes $56 
for research & de- 
velopment. Demo- 
crats want more. 


Includes $127 rise 
for research & de- 
velopment. 


A trust fund, not 
included in admin- 
istrative budget. 


Western Demo- 
crats will try to in- 
crease. 


Congress likely to 
vote $280 or so, 
with Eisenhower 
vetoing. 


More planned in 
Congress. 


To pay for census 


_ of manufacturing 


and population 
count. 
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Here’s how the council of economic advisers 
analyzes what happened... 


Fourth Quarter, 1958 
GNP — $453-billion 









Third Quarter, 1957 
GNP = $446-billion 


-».- when .»- When 


business was 
RISING 


business was 
FALLING 


First Quarter, 1958 





GNP = $426-billion 
Changes in Major Sectors of the Nation's Output Changes in Major Sectors of the Nation's Output 
Third Quarter 1957 to First Quarter 1958 First Quarter 1958 to Fourth Quarter 1958 
State and local spending and consumer outlays on nondurables Changes in inventory investment and purchases by consumers and 
and services helped offset declines in business investment, exports, by government were major factors in the GNP increase. 


and consumer spending on durables. 
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Despite recovery, 
CEA still sees 
these difficulties... 


ea 


Democrats will vote for higher outlays, 
if only to force use of the $600-million 
that was impounded by Eisenhower 
this year. 

¢ Reliance on Recovery—The most 
severe blow of all to the budget outlook 
would come if the economy stumbles 
in its climb out of the recession. 

The Treasury’s revenue anticipations 
are based on a rise in corporation prof- 
its from about $36.5-billion in calendar 
1958 to $47-billion this year, and a 
rise in personal income from $353.5- 
billion to $374-billion. This is close to 
the predictions of most economists, 
and is not seriously questioned even by 
Democrats. 
¢ Economic Basis—The economic un- 
derpinning for this assumption is 
spelled out in some detail in the Eco- 
nomic Report, which Congress will ex- 
amine later this month. 

Democratic critics of the report—and 
of the underlying assumptions of the 
Budget Message—will bear down on 
the rate of growth implied for this 
year. 

The Administration’s forecasts imply 
a gross national product of $470-bil- 
lion to $475-billion for the year as a 
whole and a fourth-quarter rate in the 
neighborhood of $483-billion. But 
Gerhard Colm, chief economist for 
the National Planning Assn. and an 
acknowledged expert in the field, is 
saying that a GNP rate of $505-billion 
in the fourth quarter is necessary to 
reduce unemployment to the pre-reces- 
sion rate of 4% of the labor force—and 
anything less than this will be attacked 
by Democrats as inadequate. 

yes te vege hearings will also ques- 
tion whether even the growth rate the 
Administration is assuming can be 
maintained in the face of the budget 
cuts Eisenhower is posting. 
¢ Effects—The impact of the cuts, 
however, will be lighter than the over- 
all figures suggest. Purchases of goods 
and services by the government have 
risen $4.1-billion the past year. They 
will begin to level off in about six 
months, in the view of government ex- 
perts, and by mid-1960 could be about 
$2-billion below present levels. 

This is a substantial shift—but not 
large enough te concern Eisenhower's 
economic advisers. They believe a rise 
in plant and equipment spending by 
industry and a rise in inventories will 
more than absorb any such drag on the 
economy in plenty of time. 
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EXCESS CAPACITY 
Manufacturing Capacity, Production, and Prices 


Manufacturing capacity rose in 1956-58 relative to production . . . 
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FEWER MANUFACTURING JOBS 


Employment, Hours, and Earnings in Manufacturing 
The average length of the workweek turned up in March 1958 . . . 


. and employment of production workers in June. 
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Hourly earnings continued to advance throughout the year. 


INFLATION 


Consumer Prices on a Recent Base 


Between 1955 and mid-1957 all major price indexes rose; during 
the next year increases were confined mainly to food and service 


prices; in recent months the over-all index has been stable. 
INDEX, 1953-54=100 
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Les Halles Poch-Poohs Reform 


Five 


nights a week in winter, six in 
Halles—the bedlam cen- 
tral market in the heart of Paris—puts 
on the most exciting Parisian 
night life has to offer. Between mid- 
night and early morning, enough pro- 
duce and meat are marketed there to 
meet the dailv needs of Paris and much 
of France. 

For tourists, the central market tradi- 
tionally means the place to go for a 
sobering bowl of onion soup. But for 
the stern leaders of France’s new Fifth 
Republic, Les Halles is an economic 
outrage that must be abolished. 

Les Halles, even the Paris romantics 
agree, hasn’t made economic sense for 
vears. A considerable portion of France’s 
high food costs is due to the country’s 
archaic distribution system, and Les 
Halles lies right in the center. For ex- 
ample, about 40% of the market’s pro- 
duce comes to Paris by rail, and truck- 


summer, Les 


show 
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ing charges into the traffic-snarled cen- 
tral market often cost double the longer 
rail rate. Meat is slaughtered on the out- 
skirts of Paris, but must be trucked into 
Les Halles to be sold. 

Even more devastating are the mid- 
dlemen charges, including the cost of 
“les diables”—pushcarts that deliver 
produce to points beyond where trucks 
can penetrate the market’s jammed 
quarters. 

The price-fixing influence of the 
market’s 6,000 mandataries—food brok- 
ers—extends far beyond the Paris area. 
The city can eat up only about 40% of 
the food that nightly floods into the 
market. The rest, if salable, is “‘ex- 
ported” to the provinces. A head of 
lettuce grown in the south may make 
a round trip through the Paris market 
before being sold a few miles from 
where it was grown. 

e Grain of Salt—Les Halles brokers, 


who trace their trading privileges back 
to the 12th Century, aren’t too con- 
cerned over the current reform talk. A 
similar attempt in 1953 flopped because 
government economists couldn't unravel 
the maze of trading operations that baf- 
fle even Les Halles insiders 

Generally, it’s believed that the gov- 
ernment may be able to transfer the 
meat section to a slaughterhouse area 
several miles outside Paris, where it 
could be serviced directly by rail. But 
for the rest—the tons of fish, fruits, 
vegetables, and even flowers—the going 
will be tough. Not only brokers but 
thousands of retail merchants and res- 
taurant buyers will oppose a move. 

The biggest obstacle to reform, how- 
ever, is the financing. Government offi- 
cials estimate that it will cost 17-billion 
francs ($34-million) just to switch the 
meat market. For this reason, money- 
short reformers aren’t forcing the pace. 
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VEGETABLE vendor and customer haggle 
over the price of a crate of leeks. Market 
opens at midnight, closes up shop at 6 p. m 


LES HALLES, Paris’ bedlam central mat 
ket, nightly handles about 6,000 tons of 
produce and 6,000 hides of meat. 


UN DIABLE (pushcart) carries produce from ‘trucks to stalls, 
snarls up traffic, and adds materially to the cost of produce. 


TOURISTS wind up evening over a snack at a Les Halles bistro, 
mingle with workers who drop in for a “wine break.” 
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DETROIT Edison’s Walker Cisler (right) 
was tapped by Russians to play dinner host 
to Mikoyan because of a recent U.S.S.R. trip. 


k 





IN CHICAGO, Russians picked Edward L. 
Ryerson of Inland Steel, also a recent visitor 
to Moscow, as Mikoyan’s luncheon host. 





SAN FRANCISCO businessmen heard 
Mikoyan at dinner attended by Mayor Chris- 
topher (right), and Soviet envoy Menshikov. 
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Mikoyan Woos Them, 


Early this week in New York a tired 
and somewhat disgruntled man boarded 
a plane for Moscow after one of the 
most amazing missions in modern his- 
tory. He had spent 16 strenuous and 
increasingly harrowing days in the 
U.S. meeting a few average Americans, 
talking once with some labor leaders, 
fencing several times with the press, 
touching bases twice with U.S. govern 
ment leaders—and, above all, zeroing 
in on the American businessman. 

If Anastas Mikoyan, First Deputy 
Premier of the Soviet Union, crumpled 
into his plane seat Tuesday afternoon 
with a sense of relief that his mission 
was over, no one could have blamed 
him. After a first week of rather smooth 
sailing, his American journey ran into 
rough weather. And by the end every- 
one’s stomach seemed a little sour, 
even Mikoyan’s. 

It wasn’t just Washington's final 
refusal to budge on Berlin and on trade 
that upset Mikoyan. Even the Ameri- 
can businessman, on whom he had 
pinned such high hopes, seemed to 
develop a distaste for his salesmanship 
and his oft-repeated wisecracks. Before 
his departure, there were some signs 
that both the government and business 
had turned the tables on him. 


1. Changes in the Picture 


On Jan. 4, when Mikovyan arrived, 
the Soviets had just put their Lunik 
in orbit around the sun, and they 
still were muttering threats about 
driving the West out of Berlin. If 
anything special was on Mikoyan’s 
Washington agenda, so the speculation 
ran, it must be Berlin. But U.S.- 
Soviet trade also would be on his mind 
if Mikoyan’s own background and an 
increasing number of Soviet trade in- 
quiries meant anything. 

By the time the Deputy Premier 
had briefly touched bases in Washing- 
ton and started his talks with business 
leaders in the Middle West, U.S. off- 
cials had sized up his main objectives. 
He aimed to: 

¢ Probe for any soft spots in 
Washington’s Berlin policy, to see if 
Moscow could safely win at least a 
partial victory there—one that would 
ratify the division of Germany and the 
Soviet hold over all the satellites. 

¢ Drive a wedge between business 
and government on U.S. cold war 
policies, especially on American-Soviet 
trade, disarmament, and Berlin. 
¢ Cooling Off—After two weeks, even 
Mikoyan seemed to realize that he was 
getting nowhere with either of his 
objectives. ‘Toward the end of his visit 


he made fewer wisecracks, dropped 
fewer honeyed words, turned to heavy- 
handed polemics, and uttered scarcely 
veiled threats. ‘The change in Mikoyan 
came when both the government and 
business switched from a basically de 
fensive attitude to an open challeng 
of Mikoyan’s position. 

This week, after Mikoyan had failed 
to shake Pres. Eisenhower and Secy. 
of State Dulles, the State Dept. was 
thinking in terms of putting Moscow on 
the spot at a Big Four foreign ministers 
meeting. Some officials even wondered 
if this wasn’t the right time to think 
about pushing the Russians to back up 
in Central Europe, rather than merely 
considering wavs of keeping Soviet gains 
in Berlin to a bare minimum (page 79 
e Post-Mortems—This weck, also, a 
post-mortem was being conducted by 
the businessmen whom Mikoyan had 
reached in six major cities. ‘These, in 
order of Mikoyan’s appearance, were 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, San Fran 
cisco, Los Angeles, and New York. 
Most of the businessmen had, if any- 
thing, hardened their attitude toward 
the Soviet Union as a result of their 
exposure to the tough old Bolshevik. 

This was especially true of the large 
group of industrialists and bankers who 
met or heard Mikoyan at a dinner meet- 
ing of the New York Economic Club, 
Jan. 14. Under tough questioning by 
Elliott V. Bell, editor and publisher of 
BUSINESS WEEK, Russia’s Deputy Pre 
mier displayed guile, shifty tactics, and 
a “vou’re to blame” attitude. He de- 
nied that Moscow had been dumping 
industrial materials in Western markets; 
said that Russia has a freer press than 





NEW YORK program was shared with In- 
dian Ambassador Chagla and Gabriel Hauge; 
Mikoyan fared badly under questions. 
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the U.S.; and suggested that ousted 
Soviet leaders get a better break than 
the “outs” in American politics. It was 
these qualities, not the disarming ap- 
proach he invariably used, that left its 
mark on businessmen. 

¢ Businessmen’s Complaints—The top 
executive of a big chemical company, 
for example, was complaining bitterly 
this week about Mikoyan’s “gall” in 
asking for his company’s knowhow in 
polyethylene. A publisher still couldn’t 
get over his amazed shock when Miko- 
van defended the Soviet refusal to 
respect international copyright laws by 
saying, “That makes it easier for you 
to pirate our books.” The president of 
an aircraft firm commented: “He is the 
type who would smile while plunging 
the knife deep into your back. He is 
a clever man, a man to be feared.” 

To a banker in New York, the 
Deputy Premier said: “Before I came 
I knew the common man in America 
wants peace. But I wasn’t sure about 
the businessman. Now I know the busi- 
nessman wants peace.” There he 
stopped, and by leaving things hang- 
ing that way, so the banker felt, Mi- 
koyan was implying that the U.S. gov- 
ernment doesn’t want peace. 

These are personal reactions, and 
even the businessmen who react this 
way have a feeling the visit was useful. 
¢ Ending an I[llusion—One business 
organization, the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, considered that it 
really had accomplished something by 
having 14 members of its executive 
committee dine with Mikoyan in New 
York. For one thing the CED pinned 
down a commitment that the U.S.- 
Soviet cultural exchange program should 
include reciprocal visits by Russian and 
American economists. Up to now Mos- 
cow has resisted U.S. efforts to this end. 

At this dinner meeting, the last 
Mikoyan had with a business group, 
CED officials felt that they had finally 
removed a false impression nursed up 
to now by the Deputy Premier. This 
was his notion, not unnatural for a 
Marxist, that business runs the govern- 
ment in this country—and that business- 
men, once they saw the futility of the 
cold war, would get U.S. foreign policy 
changed. 


ll. Making Up to Business 


Whether or not Mikoyan harbored 
such an illusion when he decided on 
his U.S. trip, there is no doubt that he 
carefully mapped out a cross-country 
schedule that gave him access to many 
of this country’s business leaders. 

In almost every case, Mikoyan 
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(through the Soviet Embassy in Wash- 
ington) made his arrangements for 
lunches and dinners through a business 
leader who had recently visited the 
Soviet Union. Without exception, it 
seems, he invited himself, whether it 
was to a lunch in the executive dining 
room of the Ford Motor Co. or a 
dinner of the New York Economic 
Club in the Waldorf Astoria. 

e Picking the Men—In Cleveland, 
Cyrus S$. Eaton was an obvious choice, 
and he proved to be Mikoyan’s most 
effusive host. (Eaton, said Mikoyan, 
“has become more popular in our coun- 
try than any capitalist has ever been be- 
fore.”’) In Detroit, Walker Cisler, presi- 
dent of the Detroit Edison Co., was a 
natural contact because of his visit to 
Russia last summer as leader of 10 elec- 
tric power company executives. Edward 
Ryerson, retired chairman of Inland 
Steel Co., was picked as a Chicago host 
for a similar reason. 

Eric Johnston, a more publicity 
minded visitor to Russia, acted as host 
for a big do in Los Angeles. To set up 
lunch at New York’s First National 
City Bank, the Russians worked 
through Robert W. Dowling, president 
of both the American National Theater 
& Academy and the City Investing Co. 

Involved in all these arrangements, 
at one stage or another, was the State 
Dept. division charged with fostering 
cultural exchanges with Russia. 
¢ Story of an Invitation—Here is a 
blow-by-blow account of how Walker 
Cisler became host at the dinner thrown 
for Mikoyan at the Detroit Club. 
(About 60 businessmen attended and 
many more tried to get in.) 

On a late afternoon the week before 
Mikoyan’s arrival, Cisler’s office got a 
phone call from the Soviet Embassy in 
Washington, from Ambassador Menshi- 
kov. Cisler was not in, but his office re- 
layed the message to his home, and that 
night a little after 7 p.m., Cisler re- 
turned Menshikov’s call. Menshikov 
told him that Mikoyan would be arriv- 
ing in this country and wanted to see 
Detroit, where he had been in 1936, 
and especially wanted to meet Henry 
Ford II. 

Menshikov asked if it would be pos- 
sible for Cisler to arrange the visit. 
Cisler told him that the group he was 
with in Russia last summer was very 
cordially received, and that anything 
he could do, he would personally wish 
to do. Menshikov said that was why 
he was calling Cisler (whom he had 
met at an Embassy function). Cisler 
told Menshikov he would call him 
back in 24 hours. 

Cisler then called Ford and explained 


But Businessmen Turn Cool 


the situation to him. Ford agreed to 
have a luncheon for auto executives, 
bankers, and publishers. Cisler said he 
would stage the big dinner. After 
calling Menshikov back, Cisler checked 
with the State Dept., to advise it of 
the plans. State was interested, but 
neither approved nor disapproved. 

Cisler takes the view that Mikoyan 

was here only “trying to get the feel 
of our growth.” The visits from Soviet 
citizens are a good thing, Cisler feels 
And it was especially useful to have a 
man like Mikoyan come to the U.S. 
e Impressions—At the Ford lunch, ac- 
cording to American Motors’ Pres. 
George Romney, Mikoyan made no spe- 
cific trade proposals. But, says Romney, 
“there is no question in my mind that 
he wants to deal directly with Amer 
ican businessmen rather than going 
through our government.” 

Another guest at the lunch, Detroit 
Times publisher Phil deBeaubien, left 
with the feeling that the Russians now 
realize a nuclear war would wipe them 
out as well as us, and look to the usé¢ 
of economic means to overpower th« 
rest of the world. 

In Chicago, businessmen at the Chi- 
cago Club lunch thought Mikoyan han 
dled himself well, but didn’t inspire 
trust. “I didn’t learn a thing about 
Russia, but I learned a lot about onc 
Russian,” said John McCaffrey, retired 
chairman of International Harvester 
Ryerson, tapped by Menshikov as host, 
felt it was an interesting experience 
that didn’t bear much fruit. 
¢ Morning-After Feeling—[n Los An 
geles, Mikoyan talked of the large 
volume of business Russia wants to do 
with the U.S.—as much as $2-billion 
in the next two years, if Washington 
will grant credits. Whereas earlier he 
had stressed Russia’s interest in chem- 
ical plants (including synthetic fibers), 
in California he also talked of new 
electronic equipment needed for auto- 
mation, 

Californians who met Mikoyan got 
the impression that the Soviet leader 
gets along with American businessmen 
better than he does with the govern- 
ment figures he has had to deal with. 
At one of the meetings. he remarked 
that he would rather deal with a man 
like Eric Johnston than with the poli- 
ticians of this country. 

But a group of San Francisco busi- 
nessmen who flew down to the Los 
Angeles dinner had a sense of frustra- 
tion as they discussed Mikoyan on their 
return flight. Their consensus: “We 
had met the No. 2 man but learned 
damned little from him. We asked 
ourselves, was it really worth while?’’ 
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Russias Newest Trade Weapon 


Samples of school lab equip- 
ment are exciting U.S. makers 
and customers—quality is so 
good and prices so low. 


Following a pattern laid down in 
iluminum and benzene, the Soviet gov- 
ernment’s next invasion of the U.S. 
market will come in the school lab- 
oratory equipment market. That seemed 
clear this week as the first sample lot of 
26 items arrived in the U.S. The Soviet 
offer: delivery of the items, f.o.b. New 
York, at an average price only one-fifth 
of prevailing prices for comparable U. S.- 
made items 

In the opinion of educators who 
viewed the sample Soviet items, there 
is no question of the quality of mer- 
chandise up for sale. ““They are,” as one 
expert put it, “fantastically good.” 

“It would be impossible,” according 
to one MIT scientist who carefully in- 
spected the numerous spectrometers, 
microscopes, navigation instruction 
equipment, rotators, and the like, “to 
hope to buy anything of similar quality 
made domestically for six times the 
price. They're offering a top-grade 
spectrometer for $53, f.o.b. New York, 
including tariff,” he points out. ““That’s 
about one-third the price of the cheap- 
est spectrometer on the U.S. market 
today. And the Russian equipment is 
good enough for a number of industrial 
uses, too. 
¢ Growing Market—The first shipment 
to be sold in the U.S. by the Ealing 
Corp. of Cambridge, Mass., will be 
valued at $45,000. This will bring in 
300 to 500 of each of 12 different pieces 
of equipment. 

Che total U.S. market for school lab 
equipment is currently about $6-mil- 
lion a year. But with the new federal 
bill for education, some experts think 
the total sales potential in the U.S. 
gould run many times higher in the 
vears just ahead. 
¢ American Worries—Reaction of U.S. 
school lab equipment makers to the 
latest Russian move is a fixture of an- 
ger and frank incredulity. In an indus- 
try dominated by two manufacturers— 
Central Scientific Co. and W. M. 
Welch Scientific Co., both of Chicago— 
most companies admit they can’t hope 
to fight back against price cuts of this 
magnitude. 

Disturbed as they are over what 
would seem to be a stunning blow to 
their business outlook, however, they're 
banking on the belief that this is just 
another step in a larger Soviet plan to 
unbalance first one and then another 
section of the U.S. business community. 

“Maybe,” a manufacturer of micro- 
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RUSSIAN navigation training instrument 
is unpacked by importer Paul Grindle as 
part of consignment of school lab goods. 


scopes suggests hopefully, “they'll shift 
their interest to somebody else soon.” 

In the past, this has been the pat- 
tern—a large supply of Soviet merchan- 
dise would suddenly appear on the mar- 
ket, then as suddenly dry up. 

Official Washington is even more un- 

concerned about the latest Soviet eco- 
nomic maneuver. The average duty on 
scientific educational materials im- 
ported into the U.S. from Iron Curtain 
countries is about 42%, they point out. 
This is about as high a tariff bracket 
as you can find on any legal Russian- 
made item brought into the States. And 
it should be enough to protect the U.S. 
manufacturer, officials say. 
* Mass Production—Why this may not 
be the case—and why the Russians ap- 
parently feel they are now in a position 
to export quality-grade equipment of 
this type—is a question that interests 
industry representatives who have seen 
the sample items. 

One logical answer is supplied by 
Paul D. Grindle, president of the Eal- 
ing Corp. Print order numbers on the 
instruction books accompanying some 
of the instruments, he says, indicate 
that, compared with ours, the Soviet 
school lab instrument industry is huge. 

Science education was one of the 
announced goals of U.S.S.R. leaders, 
and one of the first things the postwar 
Russian economy was tooled up to sup- 
ply. As a result, the Soviet-produced 
equipment is the only equipment of 
its kind being mass-manufactured any- 
where in the world today. 
¢ More to Come—The economics of 
mass-manufacturing any standard item 
are well known. Having amortized en- 


gineering and development costs, the 
Soviet production machine has undoubt- 
edly reached a point at which it costs 
hardly more than the price of materials 
to extend production of scientific lab 
equipment a few hundred thousand 
items more. 

This puts the U.S.S.R. in a position 
to sell its run-off in world markets on 
a cut-rate basis. On the basis of reports 
coming out of Russia, the same over-run 
may occur sometime soon in other 
things from communications equipment 
to high-speed cameras. Grindle himself 
brought back a suitcase full of catalogs 
of electronic equipment. 
¢ Making Contact—How this particular 
deal came about is a story of startling 
simplicity. Ealing’s Pres. Grindle hap- 
pened to notice a picture on the cover 
of the U.S. Physical Societv’s Physics 
Todav showing a Russian physics teacher 
at work in his classroom. On the table 
top in front of the teacher was an array 
of lab equipment that would be unusual 
in a typical U.S. physics classroom 

Grindle asked the U.S. Dept. of 

Commerce about the legality of im- 
porting sample lots of this equipment 
and found that it was completely within 
the law. He inquired about the equip- 
ment at the Russian Embassy in Wash- 
ington and was promptly referred to 
Amtorg—the Soviet trade corporation 
in New York. Amtorg suggested a note 
to the proper authorities in Moscow 
This was answered by an encouraging 
letter and a list of 96 laboratory equip- 
ment items that the Soviet Union 
would be willing to sell, with estimated 
sales prices. 
e Mission to Moscow—Grindle then 
decided to go to Moscow to look over 
this bonanza for himself. He found a 
well-organized sales setup, prepared to 
handle his requests. Proper Ministry of 
Trade officials were available for dis- 
cussions. Raznoexport, the Russian 
agency charged with handling Soviet 
consumer products, permitted him to 
examine any of its sales products. 

Almost as startling as this organiza- 
tion and planning is the significance of 
the quality of the Soviet lab equipment. 
University professors, looking at the 
equipment, are flabbergasted at its edu- 
cational implications. The Soviets seem 
to have planned it for use in classrooms 
up to the 11th grade level. In the U.S., 
it would be adequate in classrooms up 
to and including the first year of col- 
lege. 

Moreover, all of the instruments were 
obviously designed by people who un- 
derstand and care about science educa- 
tion. “The most awful part about what 
we saw,”” says one professor, “is how 
embarrassingly good it is.” 
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From a recent letter written by a Birmingham 
businessman: 


“Just a few moments ago I saw your advertise- 
ment [reproduced above] and it gave me an idea. 
We had a sale hanging fire, so I placed a Long Dis- 
tance call to the prospect. 


“Within five minutes after reading your ad I had 
obtained an order for more than $7500 worth of 
equipment...” 

Very truly yours, 


| EBBERT & KIRKMAN Co., INc. 


James A. Lovell, Vice President 





PROOF that this telephone idea WORKS 


Mr. Lovell has subsequently adopted the “Cal! 
Collect” plan whereby customers and prospects 
are invited to call his company collect. In 
addition, his salesmen now use Long Distance 
regularly in servicing all their out-of-town 
accounts. Results are excellent. 





Long Distance pays off! 
Use it now .. . for all it’s worth! 








Housing Heads for All-Out Battle 


@ Administration sees no need for more than minimum 


federal aid; Congress Democrats want to step it up. 


@ Chances are Eisenhower will get a bill so distasteful 


he’ll veto it; Democrats hope to override him. 


@ Separate battle is brewing on extending Fannie 
Mae’s emergency credit aid for low-cost GI and FHA housing. 


lhe Democratic Congress and the 
Republican Administration squared off 
this week for one of the big—and really 
important—fights of 1959. ‘The issue: 
what the federal government should 
do for housing. 

It is now apparent on all sides that 
the housing industry was a big factor 
in last vear’s economic recovery. Pre- 
liminary 1958 figures show about 1.2- 
million new housing starts—15% more 
than in 1957, and the best production 
for anv vear since 1955. 
¢ Drawing the Lines—Reading the 
1958 figures in the afterlight, they agree 
on one thing: The industry responded, 
with amazing resiliency, to emergency 
federal measures—inspired by the busi- 
ness recession that began in 1957—to 
maintain a steady flow of housing 
credit 

But there the agreement comes to an 
end, and the opposing lines are drawn: 

e Pres. Eisenhower and the men 
who counsel him take the line that the 
economy has righted itself and the 
future is good. The Administration 
wants federal assistance to be _ rela- 
tively small for the diverse programs 
that come together under the broad 
definition of housing. 

¢ Most Congressional Democrats 
disagree violently. With unemployment 
hovering around 4-million, they tend 
to be economic pessimists. They want 
to maintain the current housing boom, 
even drive it to new heights. 

There is yet another element in Con- 
gressional thinking. Most Democrats, 
and increasing numbers of Republicans, 
sce a strong federal housing program 
as a worthwhile social welfare instru- 
ment. 


1. What’s in Store 


This, then, is the background against 
which work began this week on a broad 
housing bill for 1959. It began in the 
Senate’s Housing subcommittee, which 
is considering a Tiberal housing package 
offered by Chmn. John J. Sparkman. 
Next week, a comparable House sub- 
committee—under the guidance of 
Sparkman’s fellow Alabaman, Rep. 
Albert Rains—begins hearings on a 
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package that is even more generous in 
some key positions. 

Chances are that Eisenhower, before 
Congress takes its Easter recess, will 
be confronted with a housing bill so 
distasteful that he will veto it. Demo- 
cratic leadership of both the Senate 
and House is willing to gamble, on the 
basis of preliminary vote counts, that 
a veto can be overridden by a_ two- 
thirds majority. 
¢ Issues—Here are some of the impor- 
tant areas of conflict: 

¢ Public housing. Eisenhower 
wants no new starts. Rains proposes 
35,000 units this year; Sparkman, 

7,500. 

e Urban renewal. Eisenhower asks 
for $250-million, with the federal 
government’s share of land purchase 
and improvement costs (now two-thirds) 
put on a declining basis. Democrats 
oppose the latter, want $500-million to 
$600-million for the basie program of 
capital grants. 

¢ GI loans. The President wants 
the 43% maximum interest rate on GI 
mortgages raised to the FHA level, 
54%. Congress will balk. Sparkman’s 
bill advocates propping up the GI pro- 
gram with $300-million for direct home 
loans to eligible veterans. 

¢ College housing. Eisenhower 
wants $50-million of new loan author- 
ity, plus a rise in the interest rate to 
cover Treasury borrowing costs. Demo- 
crats will vote $400-million to $500-mil- 
lion, and will not tamper with the 
interest charge. 


ll. The Credit Flow 


There is yet another area where the 
basic disagreement between Eisenhower 
and Congress will come to the fore. 
Eisenhower did not request any new 
funds for the emergency $1-billion 
program put into effect last spring, 
through the Federal National Mortgage 
Assn. (Fannie Mae), to keep credit 
flowing into low-cost FHA and GI 
homes. 

The $1-billion voted by Congress 
in April was committed within s few 
months. Under the program, builders 
of $13,500-or-less homes could take an 


FHA or GI mortgage commitment to 
Fannie Mae, which in turn would 
purchase the mortgage at face value, or 
par. 

This week in Chicago, where the 
National Assn. of Home Builders gath- 
ered for its annual convention, most 
builders were willing to agree that this 
special assistance stimulant was one of 
the genuinely potent factors in the 
surprising 1958 housing boom. 
¢ Bill—Rep. Rains’ bill proposes a new 
dose of the same credit money—$500- 
million more for Fannie Mae’s special 
assistance program to low-cost GI and 
FHA housing. 

Moreover, the Rains bill would ex- 
pand Fannie Mae’s role by permitting 
the agency to extend its stand-by pur- 
chase commitments to existing homes— 
as well as proposed new construction. 
This brings another potent lobbving 
force, the National Assn. of Real Estate 
Boards, into line behind Rains. 

Odds appear to be better than 50-50 
that Congress will accept the Rains 
proposal. Such an extension does not 
appear in Sparkman’s bill, but the sen- 
ator is portraved as willing to have it 
included if the industry 
interest. 

One change does appear to be im- 
minent. Fannie Mae likely will not be 
required to make such purchases at par, 
but only at levels required to keep 
money going steadily into this big, non- 
luxury portion of the home market. 
¢ Backing—In Chicago, where the 
10,000 builders and 30,000 others from 
related and dependent industries met 
this week, financing was the hottest 
topic. Nels G. Severin, the retiring 
president of NAHB, says the industry 
in 1959 will be just as good as the 
money market will allow. Severin rates 
the present credit supply as tight as at 
the most critical point of 1957. 

Among rank-and-file builders, the 
consensus seemed to be that the indus- 
try’s future hinges almost entirely on 
Washington action. Congress is in a 
mood to: listen to recommendations. 
¢ Long-Range—But whatever housing 
legislation is finally written this vear, 
it may turn out, by the end of 1960, to 
be merely a transitional step. For 
Sparkman’s Senate subcommittee, once 
it gets through with the [959 omnibus 
housing bill, will turn to an intensive 
study of long-range problems. It hopes 
to come up with major new legislation 
next year. 

Sparkman is particularly interested in 
ideas for maintaining a long-range flow 
of credit during the coming decade. 
The U.S., he says, will then be needing, 
not 1.2-million, but up to 2-million 
new housing units each year. 


shows any 
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Eight 1664 cfm Fuller rotary units compressing to 120 


psig in tandem sets to four 700 hp electric motors. 


pressor plant supplies 13,200 cfm load to oil refinery— 
for tools, machinery, air lines and other pneumatic uses. 


HOW FULLER ROTARY COMPRESSORS SAVE SPACE - 
CUT OPERATING COSTS,...at major eastern refinery 


To save valuable space in the compressor plant, 
a large eastern oil refinery installed eight two- 
stage Fuller rotary air compressors—using a 
unique drive system. Because of the simple 
direct-drive through flexible couplings permis- 
sible with Fuller rotaries, the refinery was able 
to drive dual sets of compressors by single, 
700 hp. electric motors. 


While this means savings in space, the rotaries 
are also operating with cost-cutting efficiency. 


In more than two years of service, these 
rugged compressors have required no down- 
time for repairs! 


Fuller 


oneers in nessing AIR 


FULLER COMPANY 
180 Bridge St., Catasauqua, Pa. 


SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
Birmingham « Chicago « Kansas City « Los Angeles « New York « San Francisco « Seattle 


Simple design, rugged construction and pre- 
cision manufacture are the “‘secrets’” of Fuller 
rotaries’ dependability. The only moving parts 
are rotor, blades and bearings. There is no re- 
ciprocating action—hence no vibration. Smooth, 
quiet operation permits installation on light- 
weight foundations, on upper floors—saving in 
weight, bulk and cost of installation. 


For full details on the maintenance-free economy 
and high performance of Fuller rotaries, 


write today for comprehensive, illustrated 
Bulletin C-5A. C-343 
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In Business 


Westinghouse Offers Big Reactor, Sees 


Power Competitive in High-Cost Areas 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. is ready to build a 
330,000-kw. nuclear power reactor that it believes can be 
competitive in 1965 with coal- and oil-fired producers in 
U.S. areas where fuel costs are high. 

It is Westinghouse’s first prediction of competitive 
nuclear power, and it involves the largest reactor anyone 
has offered to build. General Electric wants the power 
industry to spend $138-million for five developmental 
boiling-water reactors aimed at leading to competitive 
power in high-cost areas, also by 1965 (BW —Nov.8’58, 
p85). 

Right now, Westinghouse has no proposal for its big 
reactor, and the market is small, since few systems could 
handle so many kilowatts in a single turbine-generator, 
especially in high-cost areas. 


Airline Can Charge Premium Fare 


For Jet First-Class, but Won’t Do It 


On the eve of this weekend’s inauguration of the 
first transcontinental jet service, American Airlines scored 
in one skirmish over fares but lost in another. 

CAB voted to let American add a surcharge to first- 
class tickets in Boeing 707 jets between New York and 
the West Coast—but it disallowed a similar premium for 
coach seats on the same jets. American and other 
domestic lines with jets going into service had wanted 
a surcharge across the board for the new planes, to help 
pay for their conversion to jet-propelled fleets (BW —Jan. 
17°59,p31). 

With the coach increase rejected, American says it 
won't impose the first-class surcharge for jets. If it did, 
says the airline, a first-class passenger would be paying 
. too much ($70.75 from coast to coast) more than a coach 
passenger on the same plane. 


Administration Seeks a Law to Cut 


General Aniline’s Gordian Knot 


The Administration is seeking a new law that would 
slash red tape and so enable it to sell the $100-million 
General Aniline & Film Corp., seized in 1942 as enemy 
alien property. 

Previous efforts to sell the company have been hope- 
lessly enmeshed in litigation brought by the former 
owner of record—Interhandel, a Swiss holding company 
—and the German I. G. Farben, which claimed last 
November to be the real owner. 
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Under the proposed law, the government would be 
able to sell the GAF stock, with the proceeds held in 
escrow to satisfy successful claims. ‘Three syndicates 
have already expressed interest in buying. One is 
headed by Bache & Co., another by Blyth & Co. and 
First Boston Corp., the third by Lehman Bros., Glore 
Forgan & Co., and Kuhn Loeb & Co. 

However, chances for the bill are none too rosy. A 
faction in Congress is already pressing for full return of 
enemy alien property. 


Navy’s Controllable Rocket Engine 
Promises to Aid Moon-and-Back Trips 


Hardware for the next round of missiles took shape in 
research developments this week. 

A liquid rocket engine that should help land man 
on the moon and bring him back alive has been devel- 
oped by the Navy. What’s new in it are (1) a fuel head 
valve that meters fuel and oxidizer into the combustion 
chamber, and (2) the use of chemicals that ignite spon- 
taneously on contact with each other. By permitting 
control of missile speed, the engine takes much of the 
danger out of reentering the earth’s atmosphere. 

The small, long-lived atomic electric generator, much 
heralded of late, has been officially announced by AEC. 
The device, developed jointly by the Martin Co. and 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., produces electricity from 
the radiation of a radioisotope in much the same way 
that the recently developed solar batteries produce it 
from sunlight. For powered satellites, the device has the 
advantage that its efficiency increases as temperature 
drops, unlike conventional batteries. 


Business Briefs 


An advisory board of 10 social scientists and financial 
specialists was named this week to map strategy and 
recruit scholars for next summer's massive delving into 
the U.S. monetary system, its ills, and their cures, under 
the auspices of a 25-man Commission on Money & 
Credit, set up by the CED (BW—Oct.25’58,p27). 


Sen. Estes Kefauver’s Antitrust & Monopoly subcom- 
mittee will take another look at auto financing, in the 
wake of Ford Motor Co.'s decision to reenter the field 
(BW—Jan.17'59,p36). Subcommittee members said they 
feared that Chrysler, too, might set up a financing sub- 
sidiary—the company denied any such intention—and so 
give Detroit’s Big Three a dominant place, squeezing 
smaller finance companies. 


The popularity of boating is outdistancing the ability 
of communities to finance harbor facilities (page 48). So 
Rep. George Fallon (D.-Md.) has introduced a bill by 
which the Community Facilities Administration could 
guarantee up to 90% of value on such facilities—with 
insurance fees and premiums aimed at keeping the pro- 
gram self-sustaining. Up to now, the bill has aroused 
little enthusiasm among legislators. 
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America’s electric power program 
surges ahead on rails of steel 


Another example of how railroad progress goes hand in hand with U.S. progress 


The growing demand for electricity — electric power for homes, 
industry, national defense — requires vast new power projects in 
every section of the country. 

And essential to the building of these tremendous installations 
are America’s progressive railroads. They haul everything from 
heavy construction materials, huge generators and transformers 
to the most delicate wiring, switches and tubes. They move mil- 
lions of tons of coal to generating stations. No other form of trans- 
portation can carry such massive amounts of material with the 
efficiency and economy of the railroads. 

In fact, the railroads are absolutely essential to our economic 
growth and national defense. The country couldn’t do without 
them. That’s why the railroads should be allowed equality of 
treatment and opportunity with their competitors. 


AMERICA MOVES AHEAD WITH THE RAILROADS 
Association of American Railroads, Washington, D. C. 
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RAILROAD PROGRESS: Modern, efficient snow- 
removal equipment keeps the railroads going strong 
when other forms of transportation are slowed to a halt. 


ESSENTIAL TO THE NATION'S ECONOMY 











JENKINS 
VALVES = 


Sold Through Leading Distributors Everywhere 
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This famous Fair Offer, 
which has appeared 
in every Jenkins catalog since 1869, 
gives the buyer of Jenkins Bronze, Iron and Steel Valves 
a unique assurance of dependability. 
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WASHINGTON 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Federal spending still is on the rise, long-term. 


Even Eisenhower’s 1960 budget message confirms this. News stories of 
the past week have played up the big swing—the budget numbers (page 25) 
that show (1) a cutback of nearly $3.9-billion from this year’s estimates 
of spending and (2) a balanced budget replacing a deficit of nearly $12.9-bil- 
lion. But this is only part of the picture. 


Here are points to keep in mind: 


Most Eisenhower cuts will be easy if Congress will go along. The bulk 
of the proposed saving as between this fiscal year and 1960 is in so-called 
nonrecurring items—such things as temporary extra unemployment com- 
pensation and government buying of home mortgages—and estimates of 
lower farm costs, which may or may not develop. 


Basic programs will not be axed. That’s the important thing. 


The budget itself forecasts higher spending levels for the future. 


Note well Eisenhower’s own references to the rising population trend 
and the demands this will make on the government in the future. On 
defense, remember that strength is relative. What the U.S. is trying to do 
is to maintain a relationship with Russia’s strength. As Russia grows in 
industrial and military power, the U.S. will have to spend more, simply to 
remain as strong as it is today. Many Washington observers are convinced 
that the total of government spending will hit $100-billion in the next 10 
years. This estimate assumes no big wars—just growing demands on 
Washington. 


As for tax relief, you just might get a little next year. Current figuring 
at the Treasury and the Budget Bureau points in this direction. But there 
are many “ifs”—if Congress will stick close to Eisenhower’s proposals this 
year, if business stays on the climb. An added factor is that 1960 will be a 
Presidential election year, so both the Republican White House and the 
Democratic Congress will be out to court the voters. If there is a cut, it 
won’t be big. Government spending plans have a way of sopping up in- 
creased revenues. 


How determined is Eisenhower on the budget? There’s no doubt that 
his feelings as of now are on the “crusade” side. He worries about what 
inflation might do to the dollar if spending gets out of hand at a time when 
the whole economy is on the rise. 


So you get a lot of tough talk right now. Eisenhower publicly warns he 
will veto Democratic-sponsored bills that he feels are harmful to the economy. 


Can Eisenhower make spending vetoes stick? The outcome will be very 
close. The White House already is dickering to line up the necessary one- 
third in the House and Senate to support Presidential “NOs.” And it may 
be able to do this on many spending bills. 


Teapot tempests are nothing new in this town. Gossip columns over- 
flow with reports of the Johnny-come-lately hostess who has made the mis- 
take of misseating dignitaries at her party. 


Once in a while, one is significant. The teapot tempest tips off the mood 
of the nation’s leaders. That’s what we want to tell you about. 
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Note the CEA report to Congress—that’s the report of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers. This wordy document originally had a pink 
cover. 


White House reactions were quick and positive. The presses were 
stopped. The cover color was changed, from the pink to a shade of gray. 


Significance is this: The White House wasn’t concerned about ideology 
—the political impact of the color. It was concerned, though, that some 
Democrat would relate the cover to Eisenhower’s budget—call it an admis- 
sion that the figures, while short of red ink, were shaded that way. 


How does the budget work politically? You can get many answers 
Everyone likes the idea of a tax cut, even if it is in the future. And everyone 
likes the idea of policies that will keep the cost of living stable. Eisenhower 
promised both in his message. His party followers couldn’t help but applaud. 
But that’s where the GOP cheer stopped. 


Democrats will make political hay out of the budget. The economy pro- 
posed by Eisenhower is at the expense of many of Washington’s most potent 
lobbies, some of them backed by big-voting interests. 


Start with agriculture. The President singled this out for one of his 
major cuts. GOP leaders don’t see how they can use this to regain the farm 
seats they lost in 1954, 1956, and 1958. 


Eisenhower hit the veterans twice. In the first place, he wants them to 
pay prevailing interest rates on home buying. Then, he wants to weed out 
the benefit rolls—base payments on need. 


Co-ops also got the back-of-the-hand. Eisenhower wants the REA elec- 
tric and telephone co-ops to pay the going interest rate on their loans instead 
of only 2%. 


Other “special interests” have their problems. 


Public power, under Eisenhower’s proposals, would lose the preferen- 
tial interest rates it has enjoyed for years. Rural electrification would have 
to pay prevailing interest rates, instead of the subsidized 2%, and the big 
government projects, such as TVA, also would be exposed to the market 
winds. 


Airlines would have to pay more for the government services they get, 
for modernization of airports and airway facilities. 


Eisenhower’s budget policy is tough—the toughest that long-time 
Washington observers can remember. Question is whether it is politically 
realistic. In the past, the White House has been blamed for national ills, no 
matier who ran Congress. That’s the GOP’s top problem. 


The South’s non-integration stand is cracking. 


In Virginia, federal and state courts invalidated all of the laws that 
made up the state’s massive resistance program. 


In the Senate, Democratic leader Lyndon Johnson surprised both sides, 
North and South, with his civil rights bill. Schools aren’t mentioned. But the 
power of the Justice Dept. to protect Negro voters would be strengthened. 
Neither side is enthusiastic about the bill, but it just might pass. 
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Parts determine downtime costs 


Few parts affect downtime costs so drastically as the bearing. For a single bearing 
failure can halt a key machine, bring production to a standstill—turn damage into disaster. 
No other bearings producer can offer you as much experience in making 
bearings dependable as Ss, makers of the most complete line of ball and roller 
bearings. Why not reduce your downtime costs by putting this experience 
to work today? Just call the nearest Stef office. 






EVERY TYPE-—EVERY USE 


okKF 


Spherical, Cylindrical, Ball, and “Tyson Tapered Roller Bearings SEF INDUSTRIES. INC... PHILADELPHIA 32. PA 











To move bread from supermarket shelves 
to customers’ shopping carts takes 
careful planning of wrappers. They 

must be designed to stand out on the 


shelf—and to appeal to taste, too. This is 


the artof | 
selling bread | 


at point of purchase, as our Pollock 
Paper Corporation Division puts it into 
practice. They design “picture packages” 
—with plenty of taste appeal—that 

sell both bread and brand. Pollock 
wrappers and labels have the 


shelf-appeal that makes breads, baked | 





goods and frozen foods stand out— 
and sell out. Conveniently-located | 
plants, with modern multi-color presses 


backed by the unlimited imagination of 





packaging experts, are at your service. 


St.Regis 


150 EAST 42no STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y 
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ALLOYS BRING THE FUTURE CLOSER 
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FISH FULL OF FREIGHT... Transoceanic freight may someday be carried 
aboard atomic-powered submarine freighters towing underwater barges. These 
weather, traveling at top speeds and carrying the heavi- 
ds, > safer and more dependable than surface transport and may even 
rten some trade routes. When submarine freighters become a reality, it’s a safe 
bet that stainless and heat-resistant steels and alloys will be ‘‘on deck.’ For these 
materials have hundreds of applications — from parts in the nuclear power plant 
to galley equipment. 
While these better, stronger alloys will contribute much to America’s future progress, 
they are also very much a part of today. Wherever you look, you see them at work 
. . serving you now. Vanadium Corporation of America, a leading producer of the 
ferro alloys which give these metals their qualities of strength and endurance, is also 
a major supplier of uranium for atomic energy. Vanadium Corporation of America, 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. VANADIUM 


CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Producers of alloys, metals and chemicals 





In Production 


Brewer Credits Integrated Process 
For Aluminum Cans at Competitive Cost 


Aluminum beer cans are making their U.S. debut in 
the Denver area. Adolph Coors Co., Golden, Colo., is 
pouring its brew into cans made by Aluminum Inter- 
national, Inc., which it owns jointly with Beatrice Foods 
Co. 

The big obstacle to aluminum cans has been their 
higher cost over tinplate steel. But Coors claims they 
can be competitive if the brewer makes his own cans 
in an integrated process. Coors melts aluminum ingot 
and casts a continuous strip, from which ,-in. slugs 
are punched. The slugs are heat-softened and then 
extruded into cans at a rate of 7,000 an hour. Labels 
are printed on the metal and an internal vinyl coating 
is baked on before the cans go to a filling plant. 

Coors is marketing its slugs and extrusion presses so 
other brewers can gear can-making to beer production, 
eliminating buying, transporting, and storing empty cans. 
Hawaii Brewing Co. has been making cans from the 
slugs since last July, saving the cost of shipping empty 
tinplate cans from the mainland to the Hawaiian Islands. 

Aluminum cans have been made for other foods by 
deep drawing instead of impact extrusion, and for oil 
by cutting three pieces from sheet, like tinplate cans, 
and cementing them together, But to compensate for 
the higher cost of the metal, the oil cans must be col- 
lected from users and returned to the can makers for 
remelting. And this, say oil men, is difficult. 

Coors claims that it does not need to use reclaimed 
metal to bring its cans down to a competitive level 
with tinplate. But it is offering 1¢ a can for the used 
containers (which brewers consider a marketing draw- 
back) to prevent litter. 

Aluminum cans offer longer shelf life than tin and 
cost less to ship, but may dent more easily in handling. 


35-Passenger Hydrofoil Ferry Speeds 
Virgin Islands to Puerto Rico Service 


A hybrid craft that “flies” over the water on submerged 
foils or wings is beginning to establish itself i inter- 
island ferry service. This month the hydrofoil “Flying 
Fish” began carrying passengers between Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. 

The hydrofoil’s chief attraction is its speed—it travels 
twice as fast as an ordinary boat. ‘The Fajardo-Charlotte 
Amalie ferry makes the 70-mi. run with a 35-passenger 
load in less than two hours. Roundtrip fare is $16.50. 

The $200,000 “Flying Fish” was built by Cantiere 
Navale e Officine Ferroviarie, Messina, Italy, builders of 
the fleet of hydrofoils operating between Sicily and Italy 
for the past three years. Experience with these ferries 
indicates that the operating cost of the new Caribbean 
craft should be about $2 per mile—more than for a con- 
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ventional ferry, but considerably less than for a plane. 

Cantiere Navale will build a $500,000 factory in Puerto 
Rico this year to make hydrofoils ranging in size from 
four-seaters to 120-ton boats for 300 passengers. And 
the U.S. Maritime Administration recently awarded 
Grumman Aircraft a $250,000 contract to design a 
250-ft., 600-passenger hydrofoil liner. 


Stubborn Molybdenum Cast Into Shape 
For First Time in Government Lab 


Bureau of Mines scientists last week produced the 
first large-size casting of molybdenum to shape. It was 
a hollow cylinder 4.5 in. wide and 8 in. long, cast from 
a 30-lb. charge of molybdenum. 

Its great strength at high temperatures makes molyb 
denum important in the aircraft, missiles, and chemical 
process industries, as well as in steel alloys. But this 
same virtue, a melting point of 4,748F, has frustrated 
previous attempts to cast it into shapes: The crucibles 
melted before the molybdenum did. 

Scientists at the bureau’s Albany (Ore.) laboratory 
finally got around this problem by using a high-densit) 
electric arc, operated by remote control in an inert at 
mosphere, to melt the molybdenum in a water-cooled 
copper-lined pot. The molten metal was then poured 
through a series of troughs into a rotating graphite cyl- 
inder that forced it to the walls, where’ it consolidated 
into the cylindrical shape. 

If the process can produce casts of specified shapes 
with the same strength and characteristics now achieved 
only by extruding, rolling, and machining, molybdenum 
components will be cheaper and quicker to make. 


Electromechanical Data Processor 
Tallies Department Sales for Stores 


Not all the latest automatic data processing systems 
are electronic. Matronics, Inc., New York, has come up 
with an electromechanical system that combines with a 
cash register to make a relatively low-cost computer. 

Most cash registers now keep track of sales for only 
17 departments. The new Matronics units can keep sepa- 
rate tallies on goods from 50 up to 500 departments. 
When a sale is rung up on the cash register, an electrical 
impulse goes to its memory unit, a series of mechanical 
stepping switches that store information by moving 
metal rods in specific patterns.” At the end of the day, a 
mobile readout unit rolls up to each cash register unit 
plugs into it, “reads” the settings and types of data 

Matronics has just sold its first three units to threc 
New York stores. Pres. Robert Meisel thinks the new 
system can simplify retailing by enabling customers to 
pay for all their purchases at one large-capacity checkout 
instead of waiting at several limited-capacity cash reg 
isters. 

Cost of the factory-programed computer ranges from 
$2,100 for a unit with 50-department capacity to $15,000 
for one that handles 500 departments. Readout units 
are priced from $2,500 to $7,800. 
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TRADITIONAL: Conservative New Englander A. R. True, Jr., SPEEDY: Pres. L. 


J. Neiger of Glasspar Co. is introducing new 


builds wooden-hulled sailboats in his family-owned yard. 
before I'd make boats out of plastic and that glass,” 


ORIGINAL: As a source of new ideas, Outboard Marine Corp. 
commissioned Brooks Stevens (left) to design outboard-powered 
Ralph Evinrude checks the result. 


“Housefloat.” 


“I thought they would like speed. 
But, surprisingly, they don’t.” This is 
the way Ted Jones, famous designer 
and builder of high-speed runabouts 
and record-beating hydroplanes, charac- 
terized the public turning out for the 
National Motor Boat Show in New 
York this week. 

Most of the 400 boat and equipment 
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“I'd quit 


he insists. can find.” 


makers and dealers exhibiting at the 
show agreed. The boating public wants 
safety, style, and a good turn of speed, 
to be sure—but, most of all, they want 
a boat the entire family can use and 
enjoy, exhibitor after exhibitor told 
BUSINESS WEEK reporters. On style, 
most manufacturers added, the influ- 
ence of Detroit’s auto designers is still 


40-mph. speedster of plastic—which he deems 
His four plants can turn out 20 plastic 


“best material we 
craft daily. 


UPWARD MOBILE: William T. Higgs, boat yard operator and 
Matthews dealer, notes increase in trade-ins, especially to bigger 
boats as soon as family can afford more luxury afloat. 


Boatbuilders Show Wares Aimed te 


strong, though tail fins seem to be on 
the wane. 

e Wave of Boaters—The 400,000 or 
more fans ogling the wares on display 
saw the latest innovations devised by 
the industry to make sure the boating 
boom continues unabated. During 
1959, some 600,000 families are ex- 
pected to pick up new outboard motors. 
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WOODEN: R. J. Buckley, sales vice-president of old-line outboard 
builder Penn Yann Boats, touts company’s return to wooden hulls 
of lapstrake construction after 20 years with other methods. 


RIVAL: Clyde W. Truxell, general manager of GM’s Detroit 
Diesel Div., is confident new lightweight diesels “will compete 
heavily with gasoline engines for pleasure craft use.” 


_ 


SALTY: George D. O’Day, head of outfit bearing his nam 
introduces plastic sailboats, urged sailing “get away from the yacht 
clubs and into community sailing clubs” if it is to grow. 


WORTH MORE: Sherwood Egbert, chairman of Scott Atwat: 
Div. of McCulloch Motors, predicts $300-million in outboar 
sales for ’59, claims average motor purchased now costs $42( 


to Keep the Industry Booming 


Last year’s sales of an estimated 545,000 
engines brought the total number in 
use to somewhere between +44-million 
and 6-million. A hefty share of these 
sales were to newcomers to the water, 
and the industry is glowingly convinced 


that even more people are ripe for con- 
version. The only deterrent, most ex- 
perts agree, is the lack of proper fa- 
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cilities—landing ramps, mooring facili- 
ties, marinas, and easily accessible dry 
land storage areas. ; 

\t the New York show, there’s mer- 
chandise to tempt every taste—from 
$50,000 cruisers sleeping eight to ten 
to the ever popular $250 canoes. Manu- 
facturers range from old-line craftsmen 
such as A. R. True, Jr., of Attleboro, 


Mass., who considers it a good yea 
he turns out 30 of his $4,020, 
auxiliary sailing craft, to L. J. Neig 
president of Glasspar Co., with f 
plants that mold 20 fiber-glass-rein 
forced plastic hulls a day (BW—Dec.| 
’58,p54). Before the end of the yea 
boating enthusiasts all over the count: 
are expected to spend well over $2-1 
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STRAN-STEEL BUILDINGS—NOW IN COLORS! 





| 
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State_ 


Phone 
Zone 











Please send data on Stran-Satin Color and com- 


plete literature on industrial buildings. 


Stran-Stee!l Corporation, Dept. BW-2 


Detroit 29, Michigan 


Company___ 
Address__— 





Dept. BW-2 
STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 


STEEL dilg CORPORATION 


Detroit 29, Michigan e Division of 


NATIONAL 





Functional as it is attractive, Stran-Master provides custom-fitted space for warehousing, manufacturing, service and office use. 


CHOICE OF 6 COLORS ON LOW-COST @& 


period with as little as 25% down on Stran-Steel’s 


purchase plan. For full details clip the coupon or con- 


tact your nearest Stran-Steel dealer. He’s listed in the 
Yellow Pages under Steel Buildings or Buildings—Steel. 


your particular operation. Finance it over a 5-year 


Dealers Everywhere 


. two long- 


lable in your choice of six attractive colors 
lasting layers of vinyl-aluminum coating are baked on 


blue, bronze, green, gray, rose, and white. Stran-Satin 


are now avai 
in size and layout, and can be custom designed to fit 


to preserve Stran-Master’s handsome appearance for 
You'll find the Stran-Master a quality-engineered build- 
ing that facilitates quick construction, allows flexibility 


dustrial buildings. These low-cost, all-steel structures 
many maintenance-free years. 


New factory-applied color makes Stran-Master the best 
buy on the market for economical commercial and in- 


Colors won’t sun-fade, peel or blister . . 
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... you don’t have to be a 
mechanic any more to oper- 
ate an outboard... .” 


BOATS starts on p. 48 


lion for boats, engines, equipment, and 
service from these outfits and the hun- 
dreds of others in the industry. 

¢ Design for Women—By now, the 
enthusiasts are no longer predominantly 
male. Outboards, which make up the 
largest part of the boating fleet, feature 
vivid hues with matching upholstery 
and hull colors—all to attract the female 
fans. In as many as nine out of ten 
cases, wives have the last word in select 
ing a boat, according to Joseph Kunar, 
president of Long Island’s Port Wash- 
ington Marine Sales & Service. Their 
wives’ concern is first for a drv and com- 
fortable ride, then for as much high 
stvle as they can afford. 

Ihe result is the increasing sale of 
14-ft. to 16-ft. boats, which are better 
for general cruising, fishing, and water 
skiing with a load of children aboard 
than the smaller fishing-type outboards 
that gave boating its initial postwar 
surge. Many families that already own 
boats are trading up to 17-ft., 19-ft., 
and even 22-ft. cruisers with a marine 
toilet and bunks, according to Howard 
Larson, director of merchandising for 
Outboard Marine Corp., maker of 
Evinrude and Johnson motors. 
¢ Bigger Putt-Putts—Outboard motors 
have grown to the point where every 
maker offers at least a 50-hp. model, 
and Mercury offers a 188-Ib., 70-hp. 
Mark 78A. The smallest on the market, 
by contrast, is a 2-hp., 28-lb., West 
Bend. There probably isn’t much of a 
market for an outboard bigger than to 
day’s biggest, which costs around 
$1,000. It doesn’t cost much more to 
double up with engines of lower horse- 
power. That gives much more relia- 
bility, according to Outboard Marine. 

Convenience is the big reason for the 
tremendous climb of outboard motor 
sales. With electric starting, detachable 
gas tanks, wheel steering, and quiet op- 
eration, even women can operate the 
boats with ease. “You don’t have to 
be a mechanic any more” is the way one 
manufacturer puts it. 
¢ Push to Sailboats—So far, the post- 
war boating boom has benefited out- 
boards more than sailboats, which are 
relatively expensive. Besides, the unin- 
itiated think it requires some mystical 
sort of knowledge to make them go. 
However, at least one manufacturer, 
George D. O’Day Associates, Inc., 
(which has recently bought several 
plastics companies) is hoping to change 
all this. By simplifying the rig to make 
the boat easy and safe to handle, O’Day 
hopes to boost sales from around 600 
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Announcing the unification of 


Society FOR SAVINGS and Society NATIONAL BANK 


anto 








Society 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


S another important step 
designed to provide great- 

er service for Society custom- 
ers and the growing community 
we serve, the Board of Trus- 
tees of Society for Savings and 
the Board of Directors of 
Society National Bank have 





Society National Bank of Cleveland, with 
total resources of $391,911,460, thus becomes 
the 6th largest bank in Ohio and 78th largest 
among the more than 13,400 commercial 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
December 31,1958 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. $ 34,861,587.72 


United States Government Obliga- 
Cathe cn 2 Re 


Other Bonds and Securities. . . . 
Loans and Discounts. .... . ° 


95,797 ,588.56 
48,888,587.45 
204,871,260.90 


voted to unite these banks, Banking Premises ... . . «+s 5,108,292.40 
effective December 31, 1958. e Other Real Estate Owned. . .. . 8,866.04 
Interest Accrued and Other Assets. 2,375,277.83 


Total . .... + « « $391,911,460.90 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock . . . . « « « « »« » $ 12,000,000.00 


banks in the country. Surplus a ‘eo ew eo eo we 18,000,000.00 
. . Undivided Profits ...:s 3 «2% 1,326,181.67 
We welcome the opportunity to serve you. Reserve for Taxes and Expenses. . 1,102,856.97 


Let us put our thorough knowledge of the 
Cleveland area and complete banking facili- 
ties to work for you. 


DlomnslB Pom 


PRESIDENT 


Deferred Credits and Other 
Tees, 6 i es e's 6 6,565,421.22 


ee ee ee ee - » 352,917,001.04 
Ke Mia Ss $391,911,460.90 


United States Government Obligations carried at 
$10,858,963.35 are pledged to secure Public Deposits 
as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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For example, in the last 5 years, steel production has doubled. Chemical 
manufacture, non-existent 10 years ago, now represents a $240 million 
investment. In just 3 years, sulphur production has increased more than 
10 times, sulphuric acid production has increased 125° and production 
of caustic soda, 183%. In the same period, output of railroad boxcars 
has risen from 16 to 1517 units. 

These and other signposts of dynamic growth have set the stage for plans 
to spend $80 million for new highways in 1959—plus ambitious blueprints 
to improve railway, air and port facilities. 

Mexico’s remarkable industrial progress supports one of Latin America’s 
most stable economies. It has been a major factor in producing an annual 
increase of more than 3% in per capita income between 1954 and 1957 
despite a 3 % annual rate of population increase—one of the world’s highest. 

Compafiia Impulsora de Empresas Eléctricas, an investor-owned utility 
group, is anticipating the growing needs of its customers—expected to 
increase from 375,000 at the present to around 570,000 in ’65—with a 
$40 million expansion program. 


FOR your copy of an information-packed booklet on the 
opportunities for investment in Mexico, write General Manager, 
Compania Impulsora, or Area Development Section, American 
& Foreign Power Company Inc., 100 Church St., New York 7. 





Compaiia Impulsora de Empresas Eléctricas, S.A. 


Bolivar 21, Mexico 1, D.F. 
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to nearer 2,000 sailboats. O’Day also 
hopes to attract more enthusiasts to 
sailing by promoting community and 
school sailing fleets. 

There are also two new _ low-cost 

imports, the French-built Corsaire and 
the English-built Silhouetter Mark II, 
which will make available an 15-ft. 
cruising sailboat for under $2,000. 
e At Home Afloat—For small boats, 
fiber-glass reinforced plastic is becoming 
more and more the favorite material. 
Some 34% of the boats on display are 
made of this material. But vying with 
the fiber-glass boats in popularity, especi 
ally amongst the dyed-in-the-wool boats- 
men looking for a saltier boat, are the 
wooden-hulled lapstraked designs. One 
reason for their popularity is the belief 
that their type of hull gives a more 
comfortable ride in offshore waves. 

In the larger boats, auto styling has 
been to some extent replaced by a more 
architectural approach. Richardson, for 
example, stresses livability in its models. 
These boats, ranging in size from 31 ft. 
in the cruiser type, have large picture 
windows, convertible sofas, showers, and 
cooking facilities similar to those in any 
modern home. Optional equipment in- 
cludes electric stoves with rotisseries, 
deep freezes, and air conditioning. 
¢ Steering Them Right—Helping the 
uninitiated to choose their first boat 
is one of the industry’s most perplexing 
problems. To do it, manufacturers pro- 
duce a flood of literature. Boat shows 
are awash with pamphlets and _bro- 
chures. 





TV Aid for Builders 


Closed-circuit television provides Eng- 
lish structural experts an easy look at 
what is happening 90 ft. underground. 
The engineers are using the hook-up to 
inspect the foundations of a 26-story 
building going up on the Thames near 
London. Being built for Royal Dutch 
Shell Group, it will be London’s tallest. 
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Strong, durable, lower in cost 


You can now specify windows of sturdy, lasting stainless 
steel—at a cost much lower than you may think. Reason? 
Manufacturers now roll-form windows from Allegheny Stain- 
less and pass the fabrication economies on to you. 

In actual bidding recently, the price of roll-formed 
Allegheny Stainless windows averaged only about 10% 
higher than another non-stainless metal. 

Vital to architecture, durability and compatibility are 
inherent in Allegheny Stainless. It never requires chemical 
films for surface protection, and virtually cleans itself with 


normal rainfall. Because of an amazing resistance to corro- 
Wsw 7296 
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sive atmospheres, the brightness and freedom-from-pitting 
of Allegheny Stainless are recorded history; yet different 
patterns, textures and colors make news each day. 

Stainless steel windows—of all-welded design and tubular 
construction—are available in Allegheny Stainless Types 
202 and 302. 

Include Allegheny Stainless in your design-thinking now 
Learn how you can get the quality of stainless steel windows 
for much less than you think. For additional facts, and 
manufacturers’ names, write to Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corporation, Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Dept. W-|° 


-) ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 


for warehouse delivery of Allegheny Stainless, call RYERSON 
Export distribution: AIRCO INTERNATIONAL 
EVERY FORM OF STAINLESS... EVERY HELP IN USING IT 
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AUTOMATICALLY DIVIDED 
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Emhart Manufacturing Company 
Hartford 1 


Connecticut 


This new Standard-Knapp 860 Bottle Packer 
is one of many ingenious machines 
developed by Emhart to minimize 

the production expense of 

packaging products for home and 
industrial use. Emhart also makes 

equally efficient equipment for 

metal forming and stamping, 

glass container manufacturing, 
plastics sheet forming, 

working aloft — indoors and outdoors, 
noise suppression, and 

converting sea water into fresh. 

The Emhart E represents: 
Standard-Knapp packaging machines 

V & O power presses and feeds 
Hartford-Empire glass-making equipment 
Skyworker aerial lifts 

Maxim silencers 


Maxim sea water distillation units. 


EMHART 











“Heller working funds enabled us to weather 
the stormiest period in our history” 


“The use of a Heller Working Fund Program was a 
turning point in the history of our company,” says 
C. J. Reese, President of Continental Motors Corp. 


“When our major customers started to manufacture 
their own motors, we had to look for new markets. This 
meant a major shift in our product development, mark- 
eting and production. Heller funds and services helped 
us through this rough period, gave us the cash we 
needed to continue operating efficiently and profitably. 
Heller funds served the same purpose as operating 
capital, enabled us to build our organization and sales 
to new highs.” 


Continental Motors Corporation, today, is the world’s 
largest independent manufacturer of motors for the 
industrial, aircraft, marine and transportation indus- 
tries. Sales have grown from a few million dollars (when 
Heller funds were made available) to more than 100 


Capital and 
Surplus over 
$28,000,000 





says, C. J. Reese, President, Continental Motors Corporation 


million dollars annually. Continental Motors has out- 
grown the need for Heller funds, but like more than 
10,000 other past Heller clients, has been helped to 
financial independence and increased profits through a 
Heller modern financing program. 


How does Heller do it . . . by providing individually 
designed programs exactly fitted to a company’s finan- 
cial problems. Heller modern financing programs are 
extremely flexible and provide advantages that other 
types of financial assistance cannot match. 


If your company can see opportunities for increased 
profits through the use of additional working funds, why 
not learn the facts about Heller modern financing? 
Write for a free copy of “Operating Dollars For 
Every Business’”’ and for specific information pertinent 
to your own situation. Your inquiry will be treated 
in confidence and without obligation. Address R. H. 
Olson, Vice President for prompt reply. 


Walter E. Heller & Company 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 90, Illinois 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
44 Broad St., N. W., Atianta, Georgia 
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Steelmaker Starts to Cash In 


Jones & Laughlin sees payoff at 
last this year on long spending 
to rebuild plant and product mix 
—and its move into stainless. 


During 1958, steel’s worst year in the 
last 20, prices of steel industry stocks 
rose spectacularly. There was nothing 
selective about it. They all went up. 

Some of that showing, of course, was 
due to momentum of the entire stock 
market. Quite considerably, though, 
that performance recognized this funda- 
mental change: 

Today’s steel industry can make 
money even off low-volume business. 

With a boomy first half coming up, 
steel’s new profitability will be particu- 
larly marked. And among the most 
highly visible profit-producers should 
be the 106-year-old Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., now under the guidance of 
Avery C. Adams (cover and right) as 
chairman and president. 

That will be quite a turnaround. For 
some time, J&L—both in fat years and 
lean—has produced smaller profits than 
you'd expect from the industry’s fourth- 
largest producer. 


i. All New but the Name 


Less than a decade ago, even J&L 
people would tell you that “if you 
want to see how steel used to be made, 
visit J&L.”” Yet some months ago, its 
operating people melted a 108-ton heat 
of oxygen-blown steel at the phenom- 
enal rate of 100 tons per hour. That’s 
remarkable, and here’s why: 

It took J&L hardly more than a year 
to double the tonnage of a unit that, 
when it was new, cost less than 40% 
as much as a new open-hearth furnace 
and produced steel probably twice as 
fast. 

The impact on operating costs of 

such an achievement, naturally, is tre- 
mendous. But that’s only the most 
spectacular example of what J&L has 
been up to. Similar improvements in 
efficiency have been taking place all 
over the property. 
* Coming From Behind—That’s true, 
of course, all over the steel industry. 
U.S. Steel’s pioneering of the all-basic 
brick open-hearth roof (BW—Oct.25’58, 
p63), for example, will let U.S. Steel 
live with J&L’s oxygen converter. 

But while the whole industry has 
been improving, J&L has had farther to 
go than most. 

For at the end of World War II, 
J&L was cursed with some of the 
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NEW J&L TOP MAN, Avery Adams (left), with Vice-Pres. (Production) A. T. Lawson, 
looks over Aliquippa hot sheet mill—part of rebuilding that has helped turn J&L around. 
With its plant and product mix in shape, Adams’ job now is to sell what it can make. 
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Lower Costs in this Open Pit Coal Mine 


Mean Better Return on Investment 


Peabody Coal Company’s new River King Mine near 
Freeburg, Illinois, is modern in every way—from its huge 70 
cu. yd. stripping shovel, the world’s largest, to the preparation 
plant and shipping facilities. This progressive company is using 
10 big ‘“‘Euc” Coal Haulers to transport coal from the pit to 
plant—a distance of about four miles. 

Powered by 335 h. p. diesel engines, these Euclids haul 47 
ton loads at speeds up to 34 mph over well maintained private 
haul roads. They average 16 trips a day from shovel to plant 
and return. Big capacity, fast travel speed and high job 
availability result in more tons moved per shift. That means 
lower hauling costs and savings that bring a better return 
on investment. 

If heavy earthmoving equipment—scrapers, crawler trac- 
tors, bottom or rear-dump haulers—are used in your opera- 
tions, a Euclid production cost estimate may show the way to 
improve your profit picture. The Euclid dealer in your area 
will be glad to provide helpful facts and figures—without cost 
or obligation, of course. 


EUCLID 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 





--.@a complete /ine of equipment for heavy earthmoving, mining, logging 


and many industrial operations 
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oldest, least efficient plant in the in- 
dustry. In the last dozen years, it has 
spent on plant alone not quite three 
times what its total assets amounted to 
at the start of 1947. 

¢ Rebuilding Spree—Especially in the 
last nine years, J&L has been spending 
like mad simply to rebuild. In 1950, 
it took swift advantage not only of the 
newly available accelerated amortization, 
but also of Pittsburgh’s brand new 
urban redevelopment law. These two 
breaks provided both the credit and 
the space required to rebuild its Pitts- 
burgh works. 

Since then, J&L has completely re- 
built its Cleveland works and has sub- 
stantially rebuilt its Aliquippa works. 
The burden of this reconstruction was 
so great that J&L was unable to build 
the wholly new mill it yearned to erect 
in ‘Texas, at Houston. 


ll. Everything but Profit 


You'd have thought all that invest- 
ment would have started to pay off 
long since for J&L. But the earnings 
record shows that it didn’t. 

In the early postwar years, when re- 
construction had only started, J&L or- 
dinarily was more profitable than U.S. 
Steel. Its earnings were at or close to 
the industry average. But since 1951, 
it has run sharply behind both. 

Perhaps even more striking is this 
picture: 

J&L is the largest of five middle-sized 
producers. But from 1950 through the 
first three quarters of 1958, J&L never 
was higher than fourth among these five 
in net earnings as a percent of sales. In 
seven of those vears, it was last. 

Actually, in only two of those years 
did it show the highest sales in the 
group, even though it always was 1-mil- 
lion to 2-million tons ahead of the 
smallest company among them. 
¢ Understated—There’s one point, ob- 
scure but vital, which keeps that rec- 
ord from looking downright bad. That’s 
depreciation. 

Since 1950, J&L’s charge-offs per dol- 
lar of sales have been the highest 
among the eight largest producers. 
They've averaged one-third above the 
average for the other seven largest com- 
panies. They have been more than 
double the average depreciation rate of 
a smaller competitor which has been 
among the most profitable steel com- 
panies of all. 

Hence, at least relatively, J&L’s earn- 
ings have been understated for years. 
Nor is any particular change in pros- 
pect. For, as Chmn. Adams predicted: 

“Our depreciation will keep on ris- 
ing, while the rest of the industry falls 
off.” 

Sure enough, during the first three 
quarters of 1958—a period when its 
average earnings on sales were less than 
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* Why the busiest businesses choose 


the modern ROYAL ELECTRIC | 
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UNEQUALLED SPEED! The Royal Electric’s unique feather-light 
touch and instant response make it the fastest typewriter of all. 
Work is done in record time! 


MATCHLESS REPRODUCTION! No heavy characters, no faint, 
fuzzy ones. You get the sharpest, most perfectly aligned work 
ever to come out of a typewriter. 


WIDEST TYPE CHOICE! Choose from 74 exclusive, distinctive type 
faces. There’s one to fit your business perfectly. 


EASIEST TO OPERATE! Convenience features like exclusive 
Magic® Margin and Twin-Pak®, the instant-changing ribbon 
fingers never touch—save time, cut typing fatigue toa minimum. 


Call your Royal Representative for a demonstration and free 
trial. Your old typewriters are worth plenty in trade. 





There are more Royal Typewriters in office use 
%* CENTURY BOLD, one of 74 Royal type styles than any other make. 


the business-minded ROYA , electric | 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters. 
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BETTER EATING THROUGH SCIENCE. Every time a housewife 
opens a food package, science steps into her kitchen. In modern processing 
plants, the technologist shares honors with the chef. Only foods tested for 
purity, color, flavor, and texture may wear the packer’s label. If you are a 


canner or freezer, proud of your scientifically prepared foods, remember .. . 


Continental has the 
right package for you! 


CONTINENTAL Cc CAN COMPANY 


SERVING INDUSTRY...SERVING AMERICA 


VAPOR-VACUUM® CLOSURES «© FLEXIBLE PACKAGING eo FIBRE 
S CONTAINERS ¢ STEEL CONTAINERS @& PAPER CON 
TAINERS @ FOLDING CARTONS © DECOWARE® o« CR 
e GLASSWARE ¢@ BAGS « CONOLITE® « GLA 
KRAFT WRAPPING o©@ PAPERBOARD ¢ ENVELOPES 
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Canners’ Convention, 
0-23, Chicago, Ill. 
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you're as big as you think 


Only a boy. But his thoughts are far in the future. 
Thinking, dreaming, his mind sees more than his eyes do. 
So with all boys...or business. Vision, looking beyond 
the commonplace, finds new things to do. 


And growth, as it always must, follows where mind marks the way. 


From natural gas and oil... heat, power, 


petrochemicals that mean ever wider service to man. 


TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY 


LEADING PROVIDER OF ENERGY-—NATURAL GAS, OIL AND THEIR PRODUCTS 


HOUSTON, TEXAS @ 


DIVISIONS: Tennessee Gas Pipeline Company - Tennessee Gas and Oil Company + Bay Petroleum Company 


SUBSIDIARIES: Midwestern Gas Transmission Company * Tennessee Life Insurance Company AFFILIATE: Petro-Tex Chemica! Co 
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half the average of the other seven 
largest producers—J&L charged off 10% 
more depreciation than in 1957. Al- 
most unanimously, its principal com- 
petitors charged off less. 

¢ Payoff—This year, J&L’s deprecia- 
tion will continue to climb. But so 
will its operating rate. As a result, the 
company is projecting earnings which 
signal the first real payoff on its $780- 
million spending program. After a 
dozen years, you might say, J&L is 
about finished trading earnings for mod- 
ermization. 


Ill. Volume Isn’t Enough 


In the steel business, fixed costs are 
so heavy that a smart boost in volume 
will do wonders for your income state- 
ment. Conversely, a sagging operating 
rate can smear you in no time. ‘That 
sickening volatility has been eased quite 
a bit by the industry’s heavy post- 
war investment in efficiency; the 1958 
climb in steel stock prices reflects 
that. Yet it remains a characteristic 
of any industry that requires a dollar 
of investment to generate a dollar of 
sales. 

For that reason, if you're a steel- 
maker looking for superior earnings, you 
must look beyond volume. For the 
steel business generally, the best answer 
lies in a preferred product mix. 
¢ Product Pyramid—So it was that 
while J&L rebuilt its ancient plant and 
added capacity, it rebuilt its product 
mix about as drastically as its shops. 

One way to accomplish this is to 
concentrate on products that command 
higher-than-average prices per ton. 

For example, from a furnace shop, 
a breakdown mill, and a hot sheet 
mill, you can produce hot-rolled sheets 
that command $102 per ton. By adding 
a cold mill, annealing capacity, and 
some auxiliaries, you can sell cold- 
rolled sheets for $125.50 per ton. Add- 
ing a galvanizing line opens new mar- 
kets for a product that brings $137.50 
per ton. If you tack on an electrolytic 
tinning line and some more auxiliaries, 
you can sell tinplate for, say, $180 per 
ton. 
¢ Revenue Boost—And if you do all 
these things, you’ve not only upgraded 
your revenue and profit potential, 
you've also accomplished a considerable 
diversification to keep the steelmaking 
department loaded through broad mar- 
ket swings. 

In 1950, J&L’s revenue per product 
ton was $127—$3 below the industry 
average. In 1957, its revenue was $196 
—$2 ahead of the industry. For the first 
nine months of 1958, J&L’s revenue 
per ton held steady, while the industry's 
sagged. For the future, J&L’s revenue 
per ton can’t escape growing far faster 
than the industry's, for only this year 
will J&L start to get significant tonnage 
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HE'S SAVING 
THROUGH ENGRAVING 
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”) Aircraft T) Institutions ELECTRONICS manufacturer saves time, elimi 
} Automotive LC) Retailing nates subcontracting, by using unskilled labor to 
Chemicals C) Tool Industry 


ne engrave nameplates and legend plates right in his 
[} Construction () Transportation 


plant, as needed, on ENGRAVOGRAPH. Costs less 
¥ Electrical / (J Government and ; 
Electronics Armed Forces 2d prevents delays of shipments. 


...CAN YOU? 


Every day new organizations discover ENGRAVOGRAPH, the portable en- 
graving machine used for an amazing variety of jobs. It’s tracer-guided, 
enabling any unskilled person to do precision work quickly and easily. 

As a marking device. some of ENGRAVOGRAPH’s applications include 
marking tools, numbering bins, making nameplates and signs, graduating 
dials, and engraving instrument panels of all sizes. 

As a production tool, ENGRAVOGRAPH’s pantographic feature produces 
complicated jobs from a single template, with fewer operations than con- 
ventional machines, eliminates costly setups and special tools. Economies 
in time and cost are considerable, particularly on short runs. For slotting, 
profiling, drilling complicated patterns, the machine has no equal. 


There’s an ENGRAVOGRAPH model to fit your application, starting at 
$298.00. Write our engineering department to see 
what ENGRAVOGRAPHS can do for you. 


Permanent marking by engraving of: Jewelry, 
bowling balls, precision parts, tools, label 
plates, directional signs, plaques, gifts, etc. 


Engraves on: Plastic, wood, brass, aluminum, 
steel, bronze, onyx, glass, Mother of Pearl, etc. 





“The skill is in the tool...not on your payroll” 


new hermes ENGRAVING MACHINE CORPORATION 


13-19 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
in Canada: 359 St. James Street West, Montreal, P. 0. 
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DISCOVEF 


World of Differtat 


IN SHIPPING SERVICE 


/ DENVER CHICAGO 
TRUCKING CO., INC. 
The ONLY 
Coast-To-Coast Carrier 


Doubt-free decimal 


accuracy... automatic 
with DECI-MAGIC/ 


World’s only calculator with completely automatic decimals 


One touch does it. You touch one key once to set all 
decimals—for the problem and for the answer! Then 
you just “write” your figures in the keyboard as you 
would on paper and Deci- Magic does the rest... 
automatically! 


Learn how in minutes. With its many simplified fea- 
tures, Deci-Magic makes figurework so easy that 
even first-time users learn in minutes. Experienced 
calculator operators enjoy more ease and sureness 
than ever before! See what the'Deci-Magic can do for 
your figurework! Call your local Marchant office, or 
write to 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS 


Division of SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC. 
OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 
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from its heavy investment in stainless 
steel. 

¢ Upgraded Product Mix—So over the 
years, J&L has reshuffled—and upgraded 
—its product mix no end. It doubled 
its warehouses, whose base prices run up 
to 40% higher than mill prices. It re- 
entered the galvanized sheet market. It 
makes more tinplate, fewer bars.. It 
raised its capacity to make seamless oil 
country tubular goods, which average 
perhaps $210 per ton. And it has added 
specialties and fittings for its oil country 
goods line, which, Adams _ believes, 
makes it the broadest line available. 

Its latest new product is a steel de- 
signed particularly for good nuclear 
properties. Routinely, through the years, 
it has added new products. Several kinds 
of specially coated sheets, plastic-line 
pipe, several new types of wire rope are 
examples. 

The object: sales that not only build 
the volume to keep the steelmaking 
plant loaded, but that offer the finish- 
ing plant premium-priced tonnage, as 
well. 

Among the specialties, Adams agrees 
readily, the promise thus far remains 
better than the performance. Even so, 
J&L’s captive tonnage—the steel it 
makes and then turns into its own 
specialties and other end-products—has 
climbed steadily for a decade, and will 
go still higher. 


IV. The Big Move 


Most of J&L’s physical rebuilding, 
and considerable upgrading of its prod- 
uct mix, was planned or carried out 
before Adams joined the company as 
president in October, 1956. Broadly, 
they were the work of Ben Moreell, a 
professional naval officer who became 
chairman and president early in 1947, 
and who was succeeded as chairman by 
Adams last fall. 

Moreell, who was no part of a steel- 
man when he took over at J&L, rebuilt 
the property not quite so fast but al- 
most as thoroughly as his Seabees re- 
made islands all over the Pacific during 
the war. He wound up as a steelmaker 
of genuine stature and left behind a 
property equally as imposing. 


“e Strategic—Nevertheless, it took 


Adams fewer than 90 days to start what 
may prove to be the most strategic 
single move in making J&L a real 
profit producer. That was the pur- 
chase of Rotary Electric Steel Co., 
of Detroit, a small but well-established 
stainless steel producer. 

Before that move began to be di- 
gested, Adams came back with still 
another strategic acquisition. This 
time, it was the Cold Metal Products 
Co., of Youngstown, a producer of pre- 
mium quality cold-finished strip. 

Jointly, these two properties—which 
cost about $75-million—now function 
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“Your car is crossing Lake Michigan right now’ 


? When business is picking up and inventories are going CLIC ( Car Location Information Center ).CLIC sj 
| down, it becomes very important to keep close tab on on the message by teletype to the C&O Traffic Off 
incoming materials. There’s a paper mill in Northern concerned — in this case Philadelphia, and the inf 
Pennsylvania where this is a real problem because much tion is quickly available for the Traffic Manager of t! 
of its woodpulp comes all the way from Oregon. The paper mill. Before the shipment is half way across | 
3 Traffic Manager always routes these shipments by Michigan, the mill knows when to expect its arriva 
. Chesapeake and Ohio, for two reasons: can plan its production schedules accordingly. O 
A glance at the map will show you that the most direct particular shipment, the same information is telet 
; route from the Pacific Northwest to most points in the to C&O’s traffic office in Portland, Oregon for imm« 
Northeast is via C&O’s Lake Michigan Trainferry. C&O relay to the shipper. 
Trainferries provide dependable “short cut” service the Chesapeake and Ohio’s unique system-wide 
. year round. teletype car reporting service is proving helpfu 
The second reason is that promptly on receipt of the many shippers in many different ways. Is your T1 


cars by C&O, information about them is teletyped to Department making full use of it? 


Would you like a copy of a booklet describing CLIC? Just write: 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


3800 TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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Underwater photograph shows 
} strength of new M/R boxes. 
7 Regular corrugated box (left) 
collapsed in nine minutes un- 
der one concrete block. M/R 
box (right) stood strong and 
firm after one hour under two 
‘ concrete blocks. 





New MR 


Corrugated Boxes 


stay strong when wet...even under water/ 


Important news about Hinde & Dauch’s new M/R (moisture re- 
sistant) corrugated boxes: Hydrocooler tests show M/R boxes shed 
water; stay strong and durable for packing and shipping all kinds 
of wet products. Moreover, M/R boxes stack high and straight. 
They save packing and handling time, provide remarkable product 
protection. Initial tests indicate shipping damage to peaches re- 
duced 50%. And the smooth, clean surfaces of new M/R boxes 
can be colorfully printed with your brand message. H & D Package 
Engineers are ready to design an M/R corrugated box for your 
product. Write, wire or phone for complete information today! 


HINDE & DAUCH 


Division of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 


AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING * SANDUSKY, OHIO 
15 FACTORIES « 42 SALES OFFICES 
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HINDE & DAUCH Division of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 


586 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio 
: Please rush me samples and detailed literature on new 
7 7 M/R corrugated board. 
ce 


Name 





Company 





Address. 
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as J&L’s Stainless & Strip Div. Here’s 
what they mean: 

e Potential additional sales of 
$150-million per year. 

¢ Rapid entry into two wholly 
new markets. One of them, stainless, 
is one of steel’s finest growth products. 

¢ Significant additional captive 
tonnage for J&L’s mills. 

¢ Economical rounding out of 
Rotary’s limited finishing capacity by 
using equipment at J&L’s other plants. 

e An executive vice-president for 
J&L—C. M. Beeghly of Cold Metal 
Products. 

e Additional top-level executive 

muscle in M. K. Schnurr, president of 
the Stainless & Strip Div., formerly 
president of Rotary. 
e Eamings Builder—Adding products 
that sell for an average of $1,200 per 
ton (stainless) and $325 per ton (pre- 
mium grade strip) not only will boost 
J&L’s revenue per ton, and hence its 
profit potential; it will add customers 
J&L couldn’t sell before. It will con- 
tribute promptly to J&L’s earnings. 
And if J&L operates this vear above 
the rate Adams predicts, about 80%, 
the new division could put J&L into 
the billion-dollar club in 1959 


V. Selling’s the Problem 


Averv Adams has been selling steel 
for almost 40 years. And that’s prob- 
ably the most important thing he could 
bring to J&L. 

For J&L simply had not been an 
aggressively sales-minded company 

With that acute sales consciousness, 
Adams combined a thorough knowl- 
edge of the industry. He has been an 
officer or executive of four of the eight 
largest producers 
¢ Goal—To be completely successful, 
Adams would have to make J&L the 
best earnings producer in the industrv. 
With U.S. Steel in the position it is 
(BW—May3’58,p24), that will be diff- 
cult. Still, at J&L, it’s not considered 
impossible. Here’s how they figure: 

e U.S. Steel, with a $25-million 
preferred dividend requirement and al- 
most 54-million common shares out- 
standing, has 41.9-million tons of 
capacity. 

e J&L, with a $1.5-million pre- 
ferred dividend requirement and $7.8- 
million common shares outstanding, 
has 8-million tons. 

e U.S. Steel’s revenue per ton will 
be lower than J&L’s, simply because its 
product mix must be less selective. 

¢ Hence, if J&L can keep its 
plants as busy as U.S. Steel’s, and if 
it can keep its costs under control, it 
figures to have more dollars available 
per common share than U.S. Steel. 

That’s the goal at J&L. The prob- 
lem, with the physical plant in shape, 
will be to sell what it can make. END 
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A Winter vacation he’ll never forget 


This businessman knows that downtime is bad busi- 
ness when it must be paid for with lost revenue and 
expensive repairs. A boiler explosion can be very 
costly — yet even a simple accident involving a 
pressure vessel, turbine, compressor or electrical 
equipment can also be the direct cause of down- 
time and serious losses. Because, unless such power 
units are covered by specialized Engineering Insur- 
ance, there may be no compensation! 

For more than 90 years, The Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company has been 
providing for the Engineering Insurance needs of 
thousands of firms. How? By seeing that they re- 
ceive the services of specialists at every step. H.S.B. 
Special Agents, skilled in this highly technical line 
of insurance, help agents and brokers meet the en- 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 


INSPECTION 


AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


gineering insurance needs of their policyholders, 
H.S.B. Field Inspectors, skilled in accident preven- 
tion and backed up by a large engineering staff, 
search constantly for signs of danger in power equip- 
ment insured by this Company. Their recommen- 
dations help prevent accidents and prolong the use- 
ful life of boilers and machinery. 

Should an accident occur in spite of these many 
precautions, this nation-wide organization is ready 
to move into high gear to put specialists on the 
scene promptly to assist in rehabilitation and pro- 


mote equitable claim settlement. 

7 : 7 
Ask your agent or broker to arrange for a complete check- 
up by Hartford Steam Boiler of all your power equipment 
insurance coverage. You will be served by the world’s 
largest company specializing in Engineering Insurance. 


to keep power alive 


Remember, INSPECTION is our middle name 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 
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Contour Look Comes to Bathtubs 


Y -_ 


NEW TUB differs from the previous model 
in the slant of its bathing area. Inner sides 
are less sloping, and wide rim at one end 
gives room for parent or elderly person to sit. 


SALES 


sSwers one 














TOP BRASS of division, including Pres. 
Joseph J. Decker, manned phones for three 
days to take orders from around country. 


MANAGER Frank McGrath an- 
in New 
York from salesmen in field during marathon. 


of 824 calls received 
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The beaming faces on these pages 
belong to executives of American Radia- 
tor & Standard Sanitary Corp.’s Plumb- 
ing & Heating Div., all of them exultant 
over the results of a three-day telephone 
marathon that climaxed introduction of 
the latest in bathtubs—the Contour. 

The Contour may well become the 
new standard in U.S. bathrooms. At 
least, American-Standard hopes so. 
“It’s the first important change since 
bathtubs lost their legs,” says Daniel 
J. Quinn, sales vice-president. 

To the rest of the world, the shiny 
enameled bathtub has long been a 
symbol of U.S. culture. And for years, 
50% of the bathtubs sold in the nation 
have been American-Standard’s Master 
Pembroke design, which set the style 
for the industry in the past just as the 
company hopes the Contour will do in 
the future. Robert W. Williams, man- 
ager of marketing, says the Pembroke 
has been a familiar fixture in American 
homes for so long “it would have voted 
last November.” 
¢ Reason for Change—W hy did Ameri- 
can-Standard decide to drop an admit- 
tedly profitable line that was a sales 
leader? The idea, according to Robert 
Lear, newly promoted to head the 
corporafion’s marketing services, was to 
produce something new to “reafhirm 


our long-term leadership.” In 1957, 
when the company began thinking 


about the new tub, sales of enameled 
cast iron products (mainly tubs) were 
down 32% from 1955. Industry sales 
have since recovered, but American 
Standard still wanted to stimulate inter- 
est—not only in bathtubs, but also in 
redoing the entire bathroom 

American-Standard started phasing 
the Pembroke out of production last 
year. The company’s 1,000 independ- 
ent distributors were alerted about the 
change last Oct. 1, and by this week, 
the new Contour line was drawing curi- 
ous crowds at the builders’ show in 
Chicago. By Feb. 15, the company 
will have shipped enough of the new 
tubs to distributors to give them a 
balanced inventory of models and colors. 
e Attractions—American-Standard in- 
sists the new design is much more than 
just a gimmick. Because the mm is 
wider at one end than at the other, it 
claims for one thing, a parent can sit 
at the wide end and bathe a child in 
the tub more easily 

The company is spending $500,000 
to promote the Contour line. From 
the enthusiasm shown in the telephone 
marathon, it is sure the investment will 
be returned. Conservatively, it estimates 
a sales increase of 15%. 
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CONGRATULATIONS from Daniel J. Quinn, American-Standard’s sales V-P, go to distributor who has ordered new tubs. 
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SMILE comes to face of Sid Kelleran, soon to move to company’s Detroit sales RESULTS were tabulated on arrival in New 
office, on news that district has reached 100% of quota. Nationwide average York. Division executives chatted with each 
was 150%. As soon as a sale was made, call was placed to New York office. distributor who ordered the new Contour 
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‘They're coming 
out this side!" 


2-way pocket 


> os 
“Handie-Talkie” 
Pocket 
Transmitter 
and 
Microphone 


“Handie-Talkie” 
Pocket 
Receiver 


The n 


2-way radio so small, so light, that every 


n on foot is no longer alone! Here is 


policeman can easily carry it on his belt or 
in his pocket. He’s in constant contact with 
headquarters or nearby squad cars—giving 

? 5 5 


new efficiency to the entire force. 


AVAILABLE NOW FOR 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
With this new 2-way pocket radio your key 
executives, servicemen, salesmen... are all 
free to move about the city, in and away 
from their cars, yet are instantly available. 
Here is communications efficiency never 
before possible — personal radio contact when- 


ever needed. And the new 2-way pocket 


radio is here! 


radio is especially valuable in extending the 
advantages of existing mobile 2-way radio 
systems—the basic radio communications 


*tool’’. 


HERE'S HOW MOBILE 2-WAY RADIO 
CUTS COSTS—BUILDS PROFITS 
Radio contact with vehicles gives you true 
operational control. You can move drivers 
directly from job to job—saving time and 
travel—increasing the productivity of every 
vehicle, every day. Emergencies are handled 
instantly, overtime is reduced, phoning time 
and cost eliminated. Learn how 2-way radio 
can cut your costs, increase your profits — 


write Motorola today. 


MOTOROLA 2-WAY RADIO 


Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc., 4501 Augusta Blvd., Chicago 51, Ill. 


MA, Motorola and ‘‘Handie-Talkie’’ are registered trademarks of Motorala, Inc. 


e A Subsidiary of Motorola Inc. 






















WHATEVER YOUR RADIO 
COMMUNICATIONS NEED... 
Motorola can supply it . . . with experienced 
systems design and the finest, broadest 
range of equipment available. Motorola's 
complete “package’’—systems engineering, 
financing, installation and maintenance— 
assures you of the finest communications 

system, designed to fit your needs. 


“Handie-Taikie”® 
Portable Radiophone 





Microwave Systems Radio Paging Systems 











A far-flung industry weighs ad- 
vantages of regional distribu- 
tion vs. central market—and is 
winding up with both. 


Che fumuture industry is riding a 
seesaw between central and regional 
distribution. Its basic problem: How 
an industry, made up mostly of many 
small concerns, can best get a bulky, 
big-ticket item to the consumer. 

This week, just after the major shows 
in Chicago, both ends of the seesaw 
appear, miraculously, to be rising, Chi- 
cago still dominates as the giant central 
market. But the explosive momentum 
comes from the hustling regional mar- 
kets hundreds of miles away. Ideally, 
the industry is seeking a sensible bal- 
ance. It wants the advantages of a cen- 
tral market. But it wants to move closer 
to its customers. 

Household furniture wound up 1958 
in pretty good shape. Manufacturers’ 
shipments trailed 1957 by 9%, but a 
healthy pickup in the last months 
brought the total to $1.9-billion, fur- 
niture’s third-best vear. 

Attendance at the Chicago shows was 
the best in several winter markets; it 
topped last January by some 10%. Buy- 
ing was not spectacular—but lately re- 
tailers have usually sampled widely at 
the markets, buying in depth later. 
[here was more news in materials used 
than in style changes. Traditional and 
“softened” contemporary continued to 
battle it out, mixed with a strong Ori- 
ental flavor. Heavy, overstuffed “borax” 
was dead. 

Low inventories, the expected eco- 
nomic upturn, the stepup in consumer 
furniture buying (estimated up 10% in 
December)—all made for general, if 
modest, satisfaction. Prices are headed 
higher, maybe 3% to 5%. 
¢ Regional Notes—But by no means 
did all the news come out of Chi- 
cago. In the past couple of years, the 
regional markets, so-called, have blos- 
somed: 

¢ High Point, N. C., this January 
opened a new $1.5-million wing to its 
Exposition Building. 

¢ Dallas Homefurnishings Mart 
this January had double the space, 
double the exhibitors, and double the 
buyers it had when it opened in July, 
1957. (It includes in its figures those 
of the older Dallas Trade Mart, with 
which it cooperates.) 

¢ The Los Angeles Furniture Mart 
last July put up a new $7.5-million 
showplace. 

e The Atlanta Merchandise Mart, 
which had 24 exhibitors and 1,400 buy- 
ers when it opened two years ago, had 
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Placing Furniture Marts 


400 exhibitors and over 7,000 
this January. It has a big new 
in downtown Atlanta in the 
which is already committed to n 
pacity. A big Southeast Merch 
Mart 30 miles outside Atlanta 
in the cards (BW—May3’58,p 
e In New York, Orkin 
tions Management, whose Ar 
Furniture Show for the past 
has augmented the 34-year~ 
York Furniture Exchange, is 
the possibility of taking over tl 
table Building as a permanent 
furnishing exhibit. 
¢ Plus and Minus—Fxcept f 
Point, which in April and Octo! 
the big-volume retailers, the 
markets draw mainly on the 
gional retailers, who have neith 
nor money to go to Chicago 
extent that they broaden the 
they represent a clear plus. 

Rising freight costs give decent 
tion a boost. The fastest-growing 
kets are those where furnitur« 
tion is spurting—Texas, Calif 
North Carolina. At least som« 
thriving regional markets are i 
with better than average e 
growth. 

But decentralized markets hav 
minuses, too. When a regional m 
becomes important, both manufact 
and retailers may feel forced to att 
it—an expense that eats into pr 
And some of the growth has con 
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FACTS ON FASTENERS 
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@ Buy cold headed parts... 
produced with less scrap, 
in less time than machining 


@ You get stronger items, 
in one piece, at big savings 


Above you see an automotive part 
formerly machined, along with scrap 
turnings. Compare with the piece 
below—where metal has been forced 
to cold flow into shape in one of 
RB&W’s cold heading machines. 
(That’s the same equipment that 
produces RB&W bolts, thousands per 
hour, at rock bottom cost.) 

It’s obvious that cold headed parts 
save money. (Little or no scrap loss, 
faster production.) Not so apparent 
is the fact that the cold headed piece 
is actually stronger, too. The cold 
working does it. Also gives a better 
finish and oftentimes closer 
tolerances. 

Cold headers used for fasteners 
can be adapted to almost any small 
parts now machined or forged as one 


aw ®t. 
fw ya 
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or more pieces. That’s where an ex- 
pert can help you. Avail yourself of 
the RB&W Fastener Man to analyze 
your requirements. People who have 
already done so are profiting from 
RB&W’s vast cold heading facilities 
and ability to supply large volumes 
at substantial savings. Russell, 
Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut 
Company. 


mu, 
re 






Plants at: Port Chester, N. Y.; Coraopolis, Pa.; 
Rock Falls, tll.; Los Angeles, Calif. Additional 
sales offices at: Ardmore (Phila.), Pa.; Pittsburgh; 
Detroit; Chicago; Dallas; San Francisco, Sales 
agents at: Milwaukee; New Orleans; Denver; Fargo. 
Distributors from coast to coast. 


RB&éwWw FASTENERS~-STROING POINT OF ANY ASSEMBLY 
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the expense of older or smaller markets. 
Long term attendance at Chicago has 
been shrinking. 
e Still the Giant—Even the most vocal 
local boosters do not suggest that Chi- 
cago will ever lose its dominance. Sheet 
size and completeness of its exhibits, 
plus its central location, forbid this. How 
effectively the regional markets lure 
the big buyers depends on their ability 
to give such buyers what they want. 
Ihe West Coast is winning recogni- 
tion for individuality of styling. High 
Point's asset is the number of manufac- 
turers in the region turning out good 
products at reasonable prices. While 
important Southern and Western manu- 
facturers exhibit at Chicago, too, big 
retailers often find it pays to go direct 
to the source for their buying. A re- 
flection of this is that two big Southern 
producers—Thomasville Chair Co. and 
American of Martinsville—have just 
opened their own showrooms. 
e Trend to Showrooms—In the small 
but important high-priced segment of 
the industry, another significant distri- 
bution shift appears to be in the mak- 
ing. The December issue of Interior De- 
sign magazine called attention to this 
trend: the growth of the permanent 
wholesale showroom 

Manufacturer and wholesale show- 
rooms have been around for many vears. 
But Interior Design turns up special 
strength in the wholesale operation in 


recent vears. The reason: Manv big 
retailers have thrown in the sponge on 
high-priced lines. With their heavy 
overhead, they prefer fast-moving, vol- 
ume goods. The showroom is seeking 
to fill this gap by providing a place 


to bring high-priced goods and custom- 
ers together. 

The legitimate showroom performs a 
wholesale function. It sells to retailers 
or to decorators. It gets buying econo- 
mies that the individual retailer cannot 
get. It offers attractive, central displays 
where decorators can show their clients 
a diversity of lines. And it enables small 
retailers to keep their high-income cus- 
tomers without the expense of carrying 
costly lines 

This development has raised some 
hue and cry from retailers, who fear 
the showrooms are bypassing or under- 
cutting them. Some big retailers say 
they have not felt any impact of the 
trend—nor can thev reverse it. But oth- 
ers are going into the showroom busi- 
ness themselves. One of the latest is 
Joseph Horne Co., of Pittsburgh, which 
last fall set up a subsidiary, Marforth 
Showrooms, selling to decorators and 
other retailers. 
¢ Coordination—One more effort to get 
the consumer and the product together 
seems to be working out. New York’s 
Design Center for Interiors (BW—Aug. 
17°57,p54), an exhibit that lets consum- 
ers see—but not buy—lines otherwise 
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WITHOUT 
SPRINKLER 
PROTECTION 


A mushrooming fire was well 
on its way toward destroying 
this unsprinklered, multiple 
tenancy building even before 
fire apparatus could be sum- 
moned. When smoke had 
cleared away, and damage 
was estimated, the fire went 
as a $250,000 loss. 


WITH GRINNELL 
SPRINKLER 
PROTECTION 


An after-hour blaze in this 
multiple tenancy building, the 
R. H. Long Building, Framing- 
ham, Mass., was quickly de- 
tected and extinguished by a 
Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler 
System. All four concerns 
which occupy the building re- 
ported little or no fire damage. 


Fire is always bad... for busi- 
ness! One sure way to control 
fire is to stop it at the start— 
with Grinnell Sprinklers. Their 
fast and effective operation 
is the result of years of re- 
search, design improvement, 
and careful manufacture. 





Grinnell Systems, moreover, 
are regularly engineered and 
shop-fabricated for quick, ex- 
pert installation — with mini- 
mum disruption to routine. 


GRINNELL 
AUTOMATIC 
SPRINKLERS 
STOP FIRE 
QUICKLY... 
WHENEVER 
IT STARTS 


Grinnell Sprinklers make pos- 
sible big insurance savings, 
too—with reductions in insur- 
ance premiums often between 
50 and 90%. For full facts, 
write Grinnell Company, Inc., 
Providence 1, Rhode Island. 


GRINNELL 


FIRE PROTECTION 


Grinnell Quartzoid® Bulb 
Sprinkler, most advanced design 
for speed and dependability. 
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LABOR and PARTS SAVINGS 
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with the 
Saginaw 
Screw 


“WE USE ONE COMPACT SAGINAW SCREW IN PLACE OF THREE COMPLEX AND 
COSTLY PARTS NEEDED BEFORE on our printing plate PlateShaver. The Saginaw Ball 
Bearing Screw has cut our manufacturing time and material costs considerably. And 
our product has more Sales Appeal because our PlateShaver now has considerably 
less mechanical parts and thus less potential mechanical trouble and maintenance,” 
says Mr. Lee Hammond, President of H d Machinery Builders, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 











The Saginaw Screw converts rotary motion into linear motion with over 
90% efficiency. No wonder progressive manufacturers are saving so much 
time, power, weight, space and cost by simply switching from inefficient 
acme screws, costly chain drives or hydraulics to versatile Saginaw Screws. 
They have been produced from 114 inches long for delicate electronic 
controls to 3914 feet long for huge machinery. 


Perhaps the Saginaw Screw can give your products that vital new Sales 
Appeal you’re looking for right now. To dis- 
cover how, simply write or telephone Sagi- 
naw Steering Gear Division, General Motors 
Corporation, Saginaw, Michigan — world’s 
largest producers of b/b screws and splines. 


The Hammond PilateShaver 
uses one Saginaw Screw 
to eliminate a gear speed 
reducer, automatic safety 
clutch, and chain drive 
mechanism. Results: lower 
manufacturing cost and 

ales price and more 

rouble-free operation. 


Give your products 
ae SALES APPEAL... 


switch to the 


wt 


WORLD'S MOST EFFICIENT ACTUATION DEVICE 





Marketing 


available only at showrooms, now has 
some 200 exhibitors, an average attend- 
ance of 15,000 a week. 

One effort to get close to the con- 
sumer—especially to the some 80% of 
the market that buys no furniture at 
all in a given vear—is flagging. The 
Home F urnishings Cc ouncil, a commit- 
tee of industry leaders, set out to get a 
$l-million promotion program going. 
Se far, it has pledges for $375,000. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 












Carrier Corp. has acquired a 20% in- 
terest in the Appliance Buyers Credit 
Corp., founded two years ago by Whirl- 
pool Corp. to offer financing services 
to distributors and dealers handling 
RCA Whirlpool and RCA Victor prod- 
ucts. The credit company will now 
make these services available to dis- 
tributors and dealers of Carrier prod- 
ucts. 
- 


Tire companies are reluctantly chang- 


ing names of their products to con- 
form with a new advertising guide 
worked out with the Federal Trade 
Commission last vear (BW—Jun.28'58, 
p76). Goodyear is the latest to take 
this step, changing its second line from 
“deluxe super cushion” to “safety all- 
weather.”” Other makers are also mak- 
ing changes. The eon sid is costly, 
since the old name has to be filed off 
tire molds and the new name engraved. 
Firestone estimates the cost of its mold- 
changing alone at more than $300,000. 

7 
An FTC ruling under the Robinson- 
Patman Act raises the question of when 
an oil company can aid one of its deal- 
ers. FTC says Sun Oil Co. was guilty 
of illegal price discrimination in grant- 
ing a Jacksonville dealer a price cut to 
meet competition, without giving other 
dealers in the area the same cut. Sun 
Oil indicates it will appeal. 

* 
California may get a consumer counsel 
to advise the governor and report to the 
people on matters affecting consumer 
interests. Legislation has been intro- 
duced setting up the office, with author- 
ity to make investigations and studies. 
New York State has a similar office. 

* 
Gimbel Bros., New York department 
store chain, is opening a store at Roose- 
velt Field, Long Island shopping center, 
where its big rival, R. H. Macy, also has 

branch. Some smaller stores report- 

edly have failed to do well at Roosevelt 
Field. The Gimbel branch is expected 
to draw increased trafic to help this 
situation. Gimbels also has a branch at 
nearby Valley Stream center, but, the 
store says, while some overlap exists, the 
two centers pull from different areas. 
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“Consistent advertising exerts a tremendous influence on the growth 
of any company. While its primary job is to stimulate sales and build 
a sound reputation for both the company and its products, advertising in 
leading business magazines also creates a strong demand for its securities.” 


GROWTH — Consistent advertising is a direct growth 
factor that builds acceptance for your brand, product 
and services. It is also an indirect, yet positive, motiva- 
tion for financial investment. By encouraging your man- 
agement to invest in adequateadvertising, you contribute 


Henry T. Vance, Senior Partner of Vance, Sanders & Co., 
and President of Boston Fund 


towards company growth. In today’s leading industries, 
more than one million men-of-decision subscribe to 
McGraw-Hill publications. You can reach and influence 
these key men by concentrating your advertising in the 
McGraw-Hill magazines serving your major markets. 


McGraw-Hill Publications ‘@: 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Incorporated ¢ 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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LATIN AMERICAN AIRLIFT! Fly refrigerators to VENEZUELA? Of course! 
Appliance makers have proved Pan Am Clipper* Cargo is the surest, easiest 
and—in terms of TOTAL cost—the most economical way to deliver the goods! 








1i|\Cordova's refrigerator 


1ithe chairman of the board ‘ 
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Overseas marketing problems vanish 
in air with the Pan Am Profit Lift! 


lhe whole wide world is your market when you ship 
via Pan Am Clipper Cargo! 

or air cargo holds the answer to so many problems 
of doing business abroad. 

(ir cargo can cut shipping costs. Example—you can 
airlift a refrigerator from Miami to Caracas for 
$4325, And that’s total cost. You pay no “hidden” 
crating, insurance or warehousing charges...whereas 
total cost by sea can be 10 times the ocean freight rate! 


Swift air cargo can eliminate expensive overseas 
warehousing, reduce inventory, smooth out produc- 


ALL THIS AND A “JET ASSIST” TOO! 


tion flow, shorten the gap between manufacture and 
delivery, speed up payments. 

Air cargo opens new markets. You get there “fustest 
with the mostest!” 

And make note of this: Pan Am, and only Pan Am, 
offers you all the advantages of the Pan Am Profit 
Lift—the most comprehensive, convenient and cost- 
saving service of any overseas cargo carrier. 

A fair trial will prove the case. All it takes is the 
Pan Am Profit Lift—and the right executive! 


Contact your cargo agent, forwarder or Pan Am. 


ONLY THE PAN AM PROFIT LIFT OFFERS THESE FIVE “EXCLUSIVES”: 


FASTEST DELIVERY TO ALL THE WORLD. No other airline can 
match Pan Am’s number of direct flights to and from the 6 
continents. Result: no unnecessary transshipments, no time- 
wasting layovers. 


WORLD'S FASTEST, SUREST RESERVATIONS. You can check 
available space on any Pan Am flight from the U. S. in just 
4 seconds, thanks to “PAT”— electronic Pan Am Teleregister. 
Reserved or unreserved, all Clipper Cargo is expedited. 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIR CARGO CARRIER. Pan Am 





*Trade Mark, Reg., U.S. Pat. Off. 


FASTEST DELIVERY TO ALL THE WORLD — 


handles over 90% more overseas cargo than any other 
airline. Experienced personnel keep track of your shipment 
every step of the way. 


WORLD'S MOST MODERN AIR FLEET. Your goods travel first-class 
when they fly via Clipper Cargo. Up-to-the-minute equipment 
includes pressurized and temperature-controlled planes. 

“DOORSTEP” SERVICE FROM ANYWHERE IN THE U.S. If your 


town has a highway, railroad or airport, you can ship overseas 
by Pan Am. Just call your cargo agent, forwarder or Pan Am. 


AND NOW— MORE “LIFT,” MORE SERVICE THAN EVER BEFORE, THANKS TO NEW JET CLIPPERS! 


PAN AM 
» CLIPPER CARGO 























How anew Ameripol Rubber 


cushions costs, helps 





Ameripol 4700 samples and information 
are available. Write today. 


“Carpetreds” 


step up 


quality 


The Buxbaum Company, Canton, 
Ohio, finds that new Ameripol 4700 
helps hold the cost line while main- 
taining product quality. Ameripol 
4700 is the new 50-part oil-extended 
rubber that cuts raw material costs 
nearly 10%. 

Here’s what The Buxbaum Com.- 
pany says about Ameripol 4700: (1) 
it lowers raw material costs; (2) it 
reduces the amount of whitener 
needed in compounding; (3) it 
improves flow during curing; and 


(4) it improves the sales appeal of 


“Carpetreds”’ by producing a better 
cushioning effect. 

Research to provide better, lower 
cost rubber like new Ameripol 4700 
is part of the Goodrich-Gulf pro- 
gram to make rubber processing 
easier and less costly. It includes 
packaging improvements and im- 
proved warehouse and plant facili- 
ties. These are all reasons Ameripol 
has become the preferred rubber . . . 
reasons you and your company profit 
when you buy from Goodrich-Gulf 
Chemicals, Ine., 3121 Euclid 


Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 





<p> Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals. Inc. 
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State Dept. officials, like many businessmen, now are sizing up the 
Mikoyan visit (page 32). The tentative conclusions at State are somewhat 
surprising. They boil down to this: 


* Moscow may possibly be ready to start talking seriously about a German 


' settlement. Washington will do some high-level probing to find out. 


* Soviet leaders are not so interested in boosting U.S.-Soviet trade as 
they are in making propaganda out of the issue. 


State is convinced that Mikoyan came to the U.S. primarily to test U.S. 
intentions in the Berlin crisis. On Berlin, he didn’t give any ground or get 
any. But the Deputy Premier left many unanswered questions about the 
Soviet threat to Berlin and about Soviet foreign policy in general. As a 
result, Secy. of State Dulles figures that formal talks on Germany may pay 
off. 


So the U.S. soon will propose a meeting of the Big Four foreign min- 
isters. There, the U.S. will try to take the diplomatic initiative. The con- 
ference would be held early next spring, before the May 27 deadline set by 
Moscow for the end of Soviet controls in Berlin. 


U.S. officials who talked with Mikoyan think there’s an outside chance 
that the Russians will really negotiate on Germany. These officials admit, 
though, that the evidence is mostly negative. It’s based on the impression, 
conveyed by Mikoyan, that the Soviets don’t want—and aren’t expecting— 
a military showdown over Berlin. Then, there’s the fact that neither the 
Soviets nor the East Germans have yet made the kind of preparations that 
preceded the Berlin Blockade of 1948. Together, these things suggest that 
Moscow regards Berlin as a lever for reopening the German issue, rather 
than an objective in itself. 


There’s still the question of why the Soviets might want to negotiate on 
Germany. The speculation runs this way: They have reached a turning 
point in East Germany, where they have to either pour substantial capital 
into the area or cut their commitments. With West Berlin an island of 
freedom and prosperity, a big investment in East Germany looks like a 
dubious proposition. Yet the West has shown that military threats won't 
get us out of Berlin. So the Soviets may want to see if they can make some 
kind of deal on German unification that won’t weaken their position in the 
rest of Eastern Europe. 


Some of Dulles’ advisers, notably the specialists on Soviet affairs, take 
a dim view of this reasoning. These men ridicule the idea that Moscow may be 
ready to back up in Germany. The Russians believe, say these experts, that 
the balance of power is shifting rapidly in their favor. So Moscow would 
be less inclined than ever before to make concessions. 


Dulles, however, apparently wants to find out if there’s anything to the 
first view. He also feels that it is good tactics to propose a conference on 
Germany. At the least, this should draw the heat away from the Berlin 
crisis. What's more, it would prove that the U.S. is always ready to nego- 
tiate on East-West differences. 


If there should be serious bargaining on Germany, Dulles would consider 
gradual reunification, with all-German free elections coming in the second 
stage rather than the first. However, he would insist that a unified Germany 
have the right to remain integrated with Western Europe. 
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On trade, Mikoyan got nowhere with top officials at the State and Com- 
merce Depts. In fact, Mikoyan didn’t seem to try very hard. He took the 
attitude that Moscow was making all the overtures for good trade relations, 
that it was time for the U.S. to make some concessions. 


Mikoyan asked Under Secy. of State Dillon for: 


¢ Long-term credits to finance Soviet purchases in the U.S. Such credits 
are banned (under the Johnson Act) until Russia settles its Lend-Lease 
accounts with the U. S. 


¢ The same tariff treatment we accord to friendly nations. (The most- 
favored-nation clause was revoked in the case of Russia by the 1951 Trade 
Agreements Act.) 


* Removal of a Congressional ban (1952) on seven types of Russian fur 
exports. 


Dillon told Mikoyan that trade could easily be expanded without any 
changes in existing U.S. legislation. When Mikoyan complained about the 
Johnson Act, both Dillon and Commerce Secy. Strauss said this: Russia can 
buy all the non-strategic goods it wants in the U.S. simply by paying in 
gold or by offering a new line of export products that would earn dollar 
exchange. 


All Russia offers now in the U.S., said Dillon, are materials that either 
are produced here and are in oversupply or are imported from friendly 
nations. In answer to this, Mikoyan said that he had no interest in disrupting 
domestic markets or U.S. trade with its allies. He only wished a share of 
the expanding U.S. market. “Or,” he asked, “will there be a market expan- 
sion in the U. S.?” 


Washington trade officials were surprised that Mikoyan did not press the 
trade question harder than he did and at least come up with some construc- 
tive suggestions. On the Lend-Lease issue, for example, he left things just 
where they were back in 1952. So these officials concluded that Russia isn’t 
too anxious to buy U. S. goods, except certain equipment that’s on the banned 
list. They believe that Moscow keeps the trade issue alive as a propaganda 
weapon. It gives the Russians a chance to charge that the U.S. is unfriendly. 


For all Mikoyan’s talks with businessmen, Washington still feels that 
American industry isn’t much interested in trade with Russia. For every 
businessman who suggests easing trade policy, says one official, there are 
several others in the same industry who oppose such a move. 


Five NATO nations in Western Europe will pool their resources and 
spend $500-million or more to build a U.S.-designed air defense missile. 
The countries involved are all on the Continent—Belgium, France, West 
Germany, Italy, and the Netherlands. The missile is our Army-Raytheon 
Hawk. 


This pooling agreement is in line with the policy Washington pushed at 
the NATO meeting late in 1957. At that session, Pres. Eisenhower promised 
our European allies that the U. S. would help them in large-scale production 
of advanced weapons. 


Five European companies, one from each member of the pool, are to 
handle production of the Hawk. They will be grouped into a sort of holding 
company that will be officially recognized by NATO. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. 24, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








THESE “EMPTIES” ARE BIG WHEELS IN THE SHIPPING ROOM 


IS YOUR SHIPPING ROOM PART 
OF THE PLAN or just an afterthought? 


Properly planned, it may make a large contribu- 
tion to your over-all cost-reduction program. The 
branded cores shown here identify 3 unusually 
gifted gummed tapes — exclusive Hudson devel- 
opments that speed sealing and reduce expenses. 

BLUE RIBBON is Hudson’s super-standard 
tape, with extra heavy adhesive for a lightning- 
fast seal. Turns out more finished packages per 
hour, speeds shipping. ORANGE CORE, the 
world’s largest seller, sets the standard for safe, 
economical closures. Both have RENACEL, 
Hudson’s exclusive coldproof, odorless adhesive. 
Assures dependable closures at any temperature. 





Keeps air and hands free of odor — preferred by 
packaging personnel. FASTWELD, multi-direc- 
tionally reinforced with Fiberglas, offers massive 
strength for 2-strip production-line sealing. O.K.’d 
for all freight classifications. 

These “extras” by Hudson cut the expenses of 
the shipping room, make it part of the plan for 
profit. Call your Hudson career man distributor, 
or write direct for informative literature. Address 


Dept. B-4, HUDSON PULP & PAPER CoRP., 
477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


HUDSON wW&. 


industrial Products Division 


BLUE RIBBON TAPE * ORANGE CORE TAPE * FASTWELD REINFORCED TAPE * MAN O’WAR KRAFT * BAGS & SACKS * CUPS & CONTAINERS 
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Know your AIM’... Atlantic Refining Company does... 
Acme Steel Strapping speeds handling 


BY UNITIZING AND PACKAGING WAX SLABS with Acme Steel 
Strapping, The Atlantic Refining Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, with the help of their Acme Idea Man, has gained the 
advantages of fast mechanical handling, cleaner arrival condition 
and elimination of loss of broken slabs. (Idea No. S3-37) 


It now takes only 40 minutes to load a car with the steel strapped 
pallets. The wax stays clean and if slabs break, there’s no shipping 
loss—all the pieces stay in the box. Customers like the cleaner 
product, as well as the man-hours saved in unloading. 


*Know your Acme idea Man thoroughly. Many of his ideas can save 
you time and money on materials handling. Call or write: 

Dept. BGS-19, Acme Steel Products Div., Acme Steel Company, 
Chicago 27, Ill. In Canada, Acme Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., 
743 Warden Ave., Toronto 13, Ontario. 


saa STEEL STRAPPING 


















In Labor 


Cuts in Railroad Passenger Service 


Spur Unions’ Drive to Save Jobs 


The Railway Labor Executives’ Assn. of 23 unions 
announced this week that it will use “every legal resource 
possible” to block “unjustified” abandonments of pas- 
senger service. 

The unions are worried over the decline in railroad 
employment, and see in the drive to save passenger 
service a chance to save jobs. 

The National (Railway) Mediation Board earlier last 
week sustained the unions’ contention that they can 
bargain over proposals to stabilize employment. 


Hatters Takes Over Majority Stock 
In Ailing Company to Save 325 Jobs 


The United Hatters, Cap & Millinery Workers this 
week invested $300,000 and became majority stockhold- 
ers in the century-old Merrimac Hat Corp., to prevent 
liquidation of the Amesbury, Mass. company and save 
325 jobs. 

The investment is the second such rescue operation 
by the union. The first was a loan of $200,000 to the 
Kartiganer Hat Corp., in 1954. ‘The company has tre- 
paid all but $25,000 and will pay that next month. 

The investment violates the AFL-CIO Ethical Prac- 
tices Code. But Hatters Pres. Alex Rose has assured 
the federation that “no officer of our union will derive 
any personal profit from the Merrimac investment, nor 
is Our union entering this transaction for its own profit 
or power.” 
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Strike Ends at International Harvester; 
Oil and Coal Workers Sign New Contracts 


Some of the dark clouds cleared from the labor hori- 
zon last weekend. One major strike ended. Spreading 
settlements averted serious tie-ups in the oil industry. 

A United Auto Workers strike against International 
Harvester ended after 66 days. Workers O.K.'d a three- 
year contract that raised pay 6¢ an hour or 24%, which- 
ever .is greater, plus 4¢ to 8¢ an hour more for skilled 
workers. Wages will go up another 6¢ an hour or 24% 
this Sept. 14 and on Oct. 3, 1960. 

The UAW-Harvester terms will probably set a pattern 
for Allis-Chalmers negotiations, resumed this week. 

Strikes at seven of 11 Electric Auto-Lite Co. plants 
ended after seven weeks when UAW and Auto-Lite 
signed a national agreement for a 4¢ raise, plus an added 
4¢ for the skilled. Another 4¢ will be paid after one year 
of the three-year pact. Locals still on strike criticized the 
4¢ as an “inadequate” under-pattern raise. 

In the oil industry, the Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT LABOR ON: 


| e P. 84—Reform bills build up steam. 





Workers accepted a general wage increase of 5% (about 
13¢ to 16¢ an hour) as a basis for settling wage disputes 
dating back to an early 1958 contract ‘reopening. The 
union wanted 25¢ but took.the 5% offered by com 
panies on a strike deadline. Unless extended, major oil 
contracts expire this June. 

Meanwhile, John L. Lewis cleared up United Mine 
Workers bargaining, peacefully, as usual, by settling with 
anthracite mine operators for a $]-a-day raise and a 20¢- 
a-ton boost in the welfare fund royalty paid by operators 
on hard coal production. 


Handicapped Workers Seek Recognition 


For Union in Rehabilitation Plant 


The Federation for the Handicapped, which runs a 
rehabilitation center in New York that manufactures 
electronic parts, this week faced a labor problem. Its 
“employees” struck for recognition for their union, the 
Community Social Agency local of the State, County 
& Municipal Employees. 

“We're not interested in representing agency clients,” 
the union explained, “but when clients become work 
ers they have a right to a union.” It charged that the 
social agency runs its center “just like a factory,” pays 
substandard wages while exacting full production quotas. 

The agency denied this but conceded that it made 
mistakes which led to the present “misunderstanding.” 


Supreme Court Upholds Teamsters 
On Contract-Set Truck Lease Rates 


The International Brotherhood of Teamsters this week 
wen its fight against the use of a state antitrust law to 
void truck leasing provisions in IBT contracts with 
carriers in 12 Midwestern states. The U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled 5-to-] that the Taft-Hartley Act bars the 
application of an Ohio law in the case. 

IBT’s 1955 contracts with Central States carriers sets 
a minimum rental that a carrier must pay if it leases a 
truck from an owner who drives the truck for the carrier. 
An Ohio owner-operator challenged the legality of the 
IBT contract, cited the state’s antitrust law. Ohio 
courts ruled for him. 

In an appeal, the union argued that the minimum 
rental clause is necessary to prevent carriers from under- 
mining negotiated wage scales by lease arrangements that 
would pay owner-operators less than scale wages for 
driving. 

The high court ruled that, in light of this background, 
the point of the minimum rental clause is “obviously not 
price-fixing but wages.” It held that Ohio cannot use its 
antitrust law under the circumstances to “frustrate” the 
solution of a problem that is a proper subject for col- 
lective bargaining under the Taft-Hartley Act. 
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HOW TO 
EXPAND YOUR 
MANAGEMENT 

STAFF 


—on us! 


Often, your staff has to plan future pur- 
chases, schedule deliveries, and estimate 
construction time—for a number of dif- 
ferent suppliers. 

- 


Y 
But when the services of suppliers are 
coordinated for you, that’s one manage- 
ment job already done. 


© 


A customer served by Yuba, for 
example, often buys from several 
Yuba divisions. And Yuba’s staff 
coordinates the divisions for the 
customer. In effect, that customer’s 
staff now includes Yuba’s. 


© 


Here’s how it might happen: a hydro- 
electric power project calls for gates, 
cranes, steel-fabricated structures, and 
field erection services. There’s a Yuba 
division or subsidiary to fill each order. 
And Yuba takes the responsibility for 
completing each part of the contract. 


© 


This is Yuba’s concept of “package re- 
sponsibility” at work, It can work for 
you, too,— whether you are in the power, 
petroleum, chemical, mining, or con- 


struction fields. 


And Yuba’s “package responsi- 
bility” works for you without add- 
ing to your management payroll. 
Often it saves you money —as well 
as time and worry. Yuba’s diversi- 
fication pays off for you — because 
it’s diversification soundly planned 
and integrated. 


YUBA CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRIES, INC. 






351 California Street, 
San Francisco 4, California 


Plants and Sales Offices Nationwide 


Serving the mining, power, petroleum, chemical, con- 
struction, electronics, and aeronautics industries. 
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Reform Bills Build Up Steam 


Proposals of Democrats and Administration cover the 


same territory—up to a point. 


The sharpest split is over 


enforcement measures, union picketing and boycotting. 


Egged on by the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration and organized labor, the 
86th Congress is getting set for an early 
fight over major labor legislation. 

The new Congress is heading into 
full and highly opinionated debate not 
only on labor reform legislation but 
also on the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Other legislative issues on Capitol 
Hill include an increase in the mini- 
mum wage, aid to depressed areas, and 
bigger and broader unemployment com- 
pensation. But the concentration from 
all sides will be on labor reforms and 
how far to go to achieve them. 
¢ Opposite Views—Here, the White 
House and AFL-CIO are poles apart. 
Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell, for the 
Administration, argues that Taft-Hart- 
ley revisions must be included in an 
effective anti-racketeering bill. For ex- 
ample, Mitchell argues that “hot cargo” 
boycotts against neutral employers, as 
allowed by T-H, are a “prime source of 
violence, shootings, muggings, and other 
kinds of conflict... .” 

Organized labor wants some changes 
in the labor-management law, but it 
promises all-out resistance to curbs on 
boycotts and picketing sought—as neces- 
sary reform measures—by Republicans. 

Sen. John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.), 
who has labor’s backing, agrees that 
major Taft-Hartley legislation should be 
discussed this session—but only after a 
reform measure has been passed. Ken- 
nedy last week named a nine-man com- 
mittee of labor relations experts to rec- 
ommend what—if any—T-H_ changes 
should be made (BW —Jan.17’°59,p98). 

He pledged that after the panel of 
T-H experts reports, he will introduce 
a second labor bill dealing with changes 
in the basic labor law. “Let us first 
stop racketeering without becoming 
bogged down in the heated and com- 
plex issues raised by the entire Taft- 
Hartley Act,” Kennedy advised the Sen- 
ate. 
¢ Kennedy Bill—The Massachusetts 
Democrat offered Congress a 1959 ver- 
sion of the moderate Kennedy-Ives bill 
that lost out in the House last year. This 
time, a further indication of the politi- 
cal split in Congress, Kennedy had no 
Republican co-sponsor to replace for- 
mer Sen. Irving Ives of New York. Ken- 
nedy sought the support of Sen. John 
Sherman Cooper of Kentucky to make 
his bill bipartisan, but was turned down. 

The 1959 bill drops provisions for 
non-Communist oaths for union off- 
cers and employers, and has a revised 


section covering employer communica- 
tions, to “allay employers’ fears’ that 
normal practices would be affected. 

Kennedy said his bill is aimed spe- 
cifically at the Teamsters’ James R. 
Hoffa “and his ilk.” 

It would require reports on union 

financial affairs, and impose criminal 
penalties for false reports; require secret 
ballot election of officers at regular in- 
tervals; outlaw “shakedown” picketing 
and the solicitation or payment of ex- 
tortionate fees for unloading interstate 
carriers; require public reports of cer 
tain middleman operations in _labor- 
management relations, and make a few 
“relatively noncontroversial” changes in 
the T-H law—most of them amend- 
ments sought by unions. 
e GOP Reaction—Pres. Eisenhower, 
who opposed the original Kennedy-lIves 
bill, already has indicated opposition to 
the 1959 version; he has said that “‘half- : 
hearted measures will not do.” 

The proposals by Kennedy and the 
Administration cover much the same re- 
form territory—federal controls over un- 
ion treasuries, rules for democratic elec- 
tions, and regulations covering the re- 
sponsibility and integrity of union ofh- 
cers. But the Kennedy and Administra- 
tion proposals begin to move apart on 
enforcement measures and the punish- 
ment of violators, then split completely 
on the Administration’s provisions 
aimed at “blackmail picketing” and un- 
ion boycotts against neutral employers. 
¢ Battle Strategy—In the past weeks, 
both sides have devised strategy for the 
coming battle. As the Senate and House 
Labor Committees prepare for hearings, 
this is the way the opponents line 
up: 

e A surprise alliance of Mitchell 
and Sen. Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.), 
ranking Republican on the Senate La- 
bor Committee, has solidified the oppo- 
sition to the Democrats. Goldwater, 
who has clashed in the past with Mitch- 
ell’s more liberal views, will introduce 
the Administration’s labor package to 
Congress. The new Mitchell-Goldwater 
combination will bring together most of 
the GOP forces that have been divided 
before by their conservative-vs.-moderate 
differences of opinion on labor laws. 

¢ Democratic leaders placed liberal 
legislators in the new seats opened up 
in the House and Senate Labor Com- 
mittees, due to the bigger Democratic 
majorities in the new Congress. As it 
stands now, the Democrats have a 9-to-6 
ratio in the Senate committee instead 
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4000 cartons shipped without one fastening 
failure since changing to stapling 


Heavy shipments of steel stamping dies—letters and 
figures—leave this shipping room for destinations all 
over the U. S. and Canada. Shipping weight is up to 
225 pounds per carton. Cartons are securely fastened 
with Bostitch wide-crown staples—20 each. 

4000 cartons have been shipped since changing to 
stapled containers from nailed wooden crates. Not 
one fastening failure was reported. 

Sealing these cartons with the Bostitch D14 wide- 
crown stapler is three times faster than nailing wooden 


Fasten it better and faster with 


BOSTITCH 





crates. Packing costs are approximately one-third 
as much. Shipping charges are down because of 


reduced tare. 


A Bostitch Economy Man helped this company find 
these competitive advantages in their shipping room. 
An Economy Man will gladly work with you to locate 
savings in time and money now hidden in yours. 
There is no obligation whatsoever. He’s listed under 
“Bostitch” in your telephone directory. Call him or 
mark and mail the coupon for information. 


Bostitch, 441 Briggs Drive, East Greenwich, Rhode Island 


Please send me literature on the use of Bostitch equipment 
in the shipping room. 


We ship 





(Kind of product) 
We now ship in 





(Kind of container) 
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The prediction’s always “Below Freezing” 
with 10 miles of Spang Pipe on the job 


If you could look over this welder’s 
shoulder and see a few months ahead— 
as the artist has done in making this 
composite photograph . . . you would 
see he has assured good skating weather 
at this rink, no matter what the ther- 
mometer says. 

About ten miles of Spang welded steel 
pipe has been formed into a grid through 
which a refrigerant is circulated by 
pumps. This speedily freezes water that 
is flooded over the pipes, producing a 
glass-smooth surface. If this surface be- 
comes roughened and cut by skate 
blades, it can be quickly restored. 

The increase in the length of the skat- 
ing season that Spang pipe has brought 
to rinks has also brought a tremendous 
increase in enthusiastic interest in skat- 
ing. The rink illustrated, for example, is 
the only one of nine in a Michigan city 
that does not depend on natural freez- 
ing. It was used for 142 days, while the 


others were in service only 67 days, and 
was so popular that it was necessary to 
schedule hours for individual and group 
use. Young and old now enjoy this 
healthy sport, in numbers that have 
abundantly justified the building of many 
municipal rinks, and that have paid an 
excellent return to individuals who in- 
stalled rinks as a private investment. 

All the rather specialized requirements 
that the pipe must have for easy installa- 
tion and long service in rink applications 
are found in Spang steel pipe, and more 
and more of the country’s major rinks 
are being piped with it. Like all our 
products, Spang steel pipe is produced 
by men who still retain an old-fashioned 
pride in craftsmanship while using the 
newest in methods and equipment to 
produce the product. Spang pipe is dis- 
tributed throughout the United States 
by 500 leading plumbing and mill and 
mine supply houses. 


THE NATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Subsidiary of Armco Steel Corporation Avid 


TWO GATEWAY CENTER, PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 





of the one seat majority they had in 
1958. The House Labor Committee 
now has 20 Democrats to 10 Republi- 
cans, a three-seat gain for Democrats. 
¢ Other Alignments—At first glance, 
the Democratic majorities would seem 
to be all that’s needed to put a Demo- 
cratic bill across. But when Mitchell 
and Goldwater reached a compromise 
on legislation, they may have rounded 
up other support. 

First, their alliance means that con- 
servative Republican ideas for tougher 
moves against labor are being dropped. 
Goldwater gave up his plans to press 
for federal curbs against union monop- 
oly practices, political action and union 
shop clauses. 

This not only won over most of the 
Republicans, it could also cut into the 
Democratic vote by an appeal to the 
ccnservative Southern Democrats. 
Whether it does, could depend on the 
position of Sen. John L. McClellan 
(D-Ark.), chairman of the racket investi- 
gating committee whose _ revelations 
prompted the reform move last year. 

McClellan supported the Kennedy- 
Ives bill in the last Congress. He plans 
to introduce his own bill this session— 
one that may be tougher than that that 
Kennedy proposes, probably closer to 
the Republican position. McClellan is 
likely to take conservative Southern 
Democrats along with him. 
¢ Chances of a Veto—The Republicans 
hold another key card. If a reform bill 
under Democratic auspices doesn’t 
come close to the White House pro- 
posals, it faces a Presidential veto. 

This prospect already has toned down 
the AFL-CIO approach. This week, 
Elmer Brown, president of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, attacked 
AFL-CIO for what he called a “hat-in- 
hand approach” to Congress on the 
Taft-Hartley law. 
¢ Outlook Now—A Congressional head- 
count at this point would favor the 
Kennedy-organized labor position. Re- 
publicans may not be able to whittle 
down the Democratic majority. But, 
the GOP has the White House, and the 
liberal Democrats may have to alter 
their position on a number of counts to 
get a bill approved there. They can’t 
count on enough votes to override a 
Presidential veto. 

Senate hearings on the Kennedy bill 
start next week, and will be limited to 
nine days, Kennedy hopes. Action by 
the Senate in February is considered 
possible. Kennedy says that the chances 
for his reform measure are “extremely 
good” this year—if Congress can avoid 
wrangling over making changes in the 
Taft-Hartley law at the same time. 

Kennedy would not estimate the pros- 
pects for his promised second bill that 
would deal with over-all Taft-Hartley 
revisions. Generally, major changes are 
considered unlikely this year. END 
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Carlisle Tire takes fuel costs for a ride 


With increased fuel efficiency, Carlisle Tire and Rubber burns 
coal...holds costs to minimum while upping production 20% 


The power plant at the Carlisle Tire and Rubber Division 
of Carlisle Corp., Carlisle, Pa., produces steam primarily 
for processing. As production increased, Carlisle decided 
to replace old steam generating equipment with modern 
coal-burning facilities. Coal was used on the basis of cost 
—25% less than the nearest competitive fuel. ‘Today 
Carlisle not only has a clean, dependable steam supply 
but, thanks to higher operating efficiency, coal consump- 
tion is the same as before although plant production has 
increased about 20%! 
Consult an engineering firm 
If you are remodeling or building new heating or power 
facilities, it will pay you to consult a qualified engineering 
firm. Such concerns—familiar with the latest in fuel costs 
and equipment—can effect great savings for you in the 
efficiency and economy of coal. 
Coal is lowest-cost fuel 

Today, when the annual cost of fuel often equals the original 
cost of the boilers, you should know that bituminous coal 
is the lowest-cost fuel in most industrial areas. And 
modern coal-burning equipment gives you 15% to 50% 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Dept. BW01, Southern Building, Washington 5, D, C, 


more steam per dollar, while automatic operation trims 
labor costs and eliminates smoke problems. What's more, 
tremendous coal reserves and mechanized mining proce- 
dures assure you a constantly plentiful supply of coal at 
stable prices. 


For free literature or technical advisory service, send 
coupon below. 


YO ee es ee ee we ee a 
SEND COUPON FOR NEW “Guide Specifications 

for Underfeed Stoker Fired Low-Pressure Heating 

Plants.’ Heavy demand for the first edition of this 

booklet, adaptable for d 2 loads 3,000 to 26,000 

EDR steam, has justifi an expanded edition 

covering application of underfeed stokers to fire- 

tube, watertube and sectional cast iron boilers. 

Complete specifications criteria cover all aspects 

of typical heating plant. 

Gentlemen: Please send me: BWO! 

_) Guide Specifications Booklet (0 Case histories on larger plants 
() I am interested in your advisory service 

Name 

Title 

Company_— 
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On the Western Maryland there's room 
for king-size cargoes 


Modern chemical retorts, pressure vessels and catalytic 
cracking units and heavy-duty electrical equipment 
are outsize cargoes. 

When you ship a piece like this, can it be transported 
in assembled form? Or does it have to be broken down 
into smaller parts? That depends on every bridge and 
tunnel of the railroad over which it is routed. 

Manufacturers know that once a piece of heavy 
equipment is accepted for shipment over the Western 
Maryland, it gets through .. . promptly. For the WM’s 
tunnels and bridges are both wide enough and high 


enough to clear king-size cargoes. That’s just one of 
many ways the Western Maryland has earned its desig- 
nation: the short cut for fast freight. 


==WESTEAN MARYLANI=S 
<= 


300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md.—Short Cut for Fast Freight 
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Argentina's First Call on 


Pres. Frondizi, turning his back momentarily on internal ; 


problems, hopes to gain official goodwill, private aid on visit. 


Argentines, their heads spinning from 
a rapid-fire series of economic reforms 
over the past eight months, are still 
wondering what hit them. 

A year ago, they watched Dr. Arturo 
Frondizi play the demagogue during 
the pre-election presidential campaign. 
l'hey lapped up his fiery speeches woo- 
ing the followers of ex-Dictator Peron 
ind supporting anti-Yanqui nationalism. 
‘hen, to the dismay of many U. S. busi- 
nessmen, they swept him to power on 
a landslide vote. 

Since inauguration last May, the 50- 
vear-old Frondizi has fooled both back- 
ers and critics. With a take-it-or-leave-it 
ittitude, he has pushed through a slam- 
bang economic reform—and even has 
tried to reshape the nation’s view of 
where it fits in the free world. 
¢ Untimely Departure—Breaking prece- 
dent, Pres. Frondizi this week arrived 
in the U.S. for a 12-day official visit 
(picture). This is the first time that an 
Argentine president has come here. 

As it turned out, Frondizi could 
hardly have picked a worse time. On 
his departure, Argentina was in the 
throes of a labor crisis so severe that 
the country was under a state of siege. 
At midweek, it appeared that the gov- 
ernment may have broken the backbone 
of a nationwide strike by drafting trans- 
port workers into the army. The general 
walkout supported by Peronista and 
Communist unions alike, followed earl- 
ict labor disturbances. These gencrally 
have protested the government's aus- 
terity program. The government has 
alerted troops and reservists and an- 
nounced its intention to squash po- 
litically inspired strikes. 
¢ Dual Purpose—Despite rumors that 
his trip might be postponed, Frondizi 
left Argentina as scheduled, under heavy 
guard. Officially, his visit here is a 
goodwill mission—to smooth over thorny 
U.S.-Argentine relations that had ex- 
isted during the Peron decade. But his 
real aim is to attract a wave of new 
private U.S. investment in his country. 

Frondizi already had laid the ground- 
work to lure U.S. businessmen, who 
waited through the days of the provi- 
sional government (Sept. 1955—May 
1958) to see what form an elected gov- 
crnment would take. Firmly backed by 
the armed forces and almost ignoring 
on outcries, the new president 
las: 

¢ Tackled forthrightly Argentina’s 
old trio of economic problems—short- 
age of electric power, burdensome pay- 
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ments for huge oil imports, and a di- 
lapidated railroad system. 

¢ Clamped the lid on Argentina’s 
deficit-ridde:: high living with an aus- 
terity program similar in many respects 
to Gen. de Gaulle’s in France. 

¢ Won a $329-million loan pack- 
age from Washington and private U.S. 
banks to help put the Argentine econ- 
omy back on a sound footing. 

For Frondizi, “‘austeridad’’ means a 

sweeping program: meatless days twice 
a week, heavy surcharges on nonessen- 
tial imports, sharp cutbacks in the gov- 
ernment payroll (now 1.8-million work- 
ers), increased taxes, and the end of 
state subsidies for all sorts of goods 
and services. While prices already are 
soaring—fuel up 200%, meat up 75% 
—the government hopes to prevent 
wages from chasing after’ this rise in 
the cost of living, and thus force Argen- 
tines to tighten their belts. 
* New Focus—What may be more im- 
portant, in the long run, is the course 
of Frondizi’s program. Where Peron 
tried to force the country to indus- 
trialize, partly to boost national pres- 
tige, the new government is emphasiz- 
ing—quite sensibly, say most economists 
—development of farming and cattle 
raising. Meat and wheat exports have 
been declining steadily, though Argen- 
tina counts on them for the bulk of 
foreign-exchange earnings. Now the 
government is aiming to encourage 
these exports by giving farmers and 
ranchers a bigger share of export profits. 
¢ Oil Program—Yet Frondizi by no 
means has overlooked Argentina’s other 
resources—particularly its vast, proven 
oil reserves and its potentially produc- 
tive middle class. Dogged by oil im- 
ports costing over $300-million annually 
(about the amount of Argentina’s trade 
deficit), the government, through its 
oil-monopoly company, YPF, has signed 
$240-million worth of oil-drilling con- 
tracts with Pan-American International 
(subsidiary of Standard Oil of Indiana), 
Union Oil, Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & 
Co., Esso, and Shell. Oilmen figure 
Argentina could become self-sufficient 
in three years. 

What’s more, Frondizi’s desire to 
give foreign capital a fair shake—shown 
by his settlement of old disputes with 
American & Foreign Power and Bel- 
gium’s CADE, the two main electric 
utilities—has_ stirred up $100-million 
worth of new investment offers from 
U.S. companies. And they are big 
names, including Ford, Monsanto, 


— see wer Es 


PRES. FRONDIZI and his wife arrive in 
U.S. for first visit by Argentine president. 


Pfizer, Koppers, and National Lead. All 
told, Frondizi has attracted 10 times 
more U.S. investment in just eight 
months than Gen. Aramburu did in two 
and a half vears of provisional govern 
ment. Yet, say economists, the coun 
try could absorb an estimated $1-billion 
of foreign investments annually for 1' 
years. 

That’s one indication of how far 
Argentina must go before reaching the 
economic stature that foreign observers 
say is due. They point to its 21.2 
million population—highly educated 
and 97% of European descent. The 
talk of 2.3-billion bbl. of proven 
oil reserves. ‘They see a fast-growing 
consumer market. But while banking 
on the success of his economic reforms 
Frondizi himself says the situation hx 
has inherited is “‘sad, if not tragic.” 
¢ Past Decade—Take a look at the past 
10 years. Since 1948, currency in ci! 
culation has risen from 7.1-billion pesos 
to over 70-billion. At the same time 
the cost of living has multiplied six 
times. At the end of World War I! 
gold and dollar reserves exceeded A 
gentina’s foreign debts by $1.3-billion 
But at the end of 1958, debts outran 
reserves by $1.1-billion. 

Some of this stemmed simply from 
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“The competitor with 
adequate cash available 
at all times is at a 
distinct advantage...” 


CAN YOUR 
BUSINESS 
USE MORE 
CASH 
WORKING 
CAPITAL? 


When ready cash is the question, 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT has a ready 
answer. Whether your need is short- 
term or long-term . . . whether it is for 
$25,000 or millions .. . 
economical and popular* way to meet 
that need is with COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
funds. 


Efficient because you can usually get 
more cash by this method than other 
sources provide . . 
normally 3 to 5 days after first contact 
. . - use cash longer without negotia- 
tions for renewal. Economical because 
the charge is only on the amount 
actually used as your cash require- 
ments vary. 

If your answer to the headline query 
is “‘yes’”’...or “maybe” ... the nearest 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION 
office listed below will be happy to give 
you details about “the service offered 
in Business Week.” 








Consult 
Commercial Credit 


BALTIMORE 2—300 St. Paul Place 
CHICAGO 6—222 W. Adams Street 
LOS ANGELES 14—722 S. Spring Street 
NEW YORK 36—50 W. 44th Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 6—112 Pine Street 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries, during each of the last 
several years, advanced over one billion dollars to manufacturers and 
wholesalers to supplement cash working capital. During these years, total 
volume of finance subsidiaries amounted to over three billion dollars. 
CAPITAL and SURPLUS OVER $200,000,000. 


an efficient, 


. get cash faster, 








bad fiscal management. But it was also 
the result of Peron’s long dictatorship: 
misdirected nationalism, wage boosts 
for workers -(“‘the shirtless ones”) with- 
out boosts in productivity, and payoffs 
to supporters of the government. 

¢ Practical Politician—Even Frondizi, 
of course, has to play politics to put 
over his reforms. For instance, taxes 
now cover only around half of the gov- 
ernment’s annual expenditures of $1.5- 
billion (converted from pesos at the 
new, free rate of around 65 pesos per 
$1). Yet Buenos Aires observers esti- 
mate that Argentina’s armed forces take 
ap about half of the government out- 
lays. The reason Frondizi allows this is 
simply that he needs—and is getting— 
the support of the armed forces. 

In fact, Frondizi, while considered an 
intellectual, is proving to be a superbly 
practical politician. He signed a $110- 
million contract for oil equipment with 
the Soviet bloc, partly to show voters 
that his government was not favoring 
the U.S. in its oil-development pro- 
gram. Then he turned to U.S. com- 
panies for the largest chunk of foreign 
oil help—without getting any major re- 
percussions from Argentine national- 
ists. 

With similar flexibility, he has 
slapped surcharges on exports and im- 
ports. But he exempted neighboring 
Chile, Uruguay, Paraguay, and Bolivia 
to help spur a regional common market. 

Right on the home front, Frondizi 
has skillfully parried with the Peronistas. 
When the railroad workers went on 
strike last month, he used the armed 
forces to keep them in line—and acted 
swiftly. But he dealt more gently with 
the Peronista-led strike in the oilfields. 

The real test, as Washington officials 

point out, is still to come. Early in his 
term, Frondizi raised wages 60%, then 
followed with some smaller increases. 
When he grants the next round of 
wage hikes—which seems likely to hap- 
pen—Washington officials hope these 
will be the last ones tied to the cost of 
living, and that future raises will be 
closely linked to productivity. 
e Washington’s Views—Washington 
has mixed opinions about the potential 
success of Frondizi’s program. Pessi- 
mists point to the long decline in inter- 
national markets for Argentina’s main 
exports, such as meat and wheat. But, 
optimists note that with West Europe’s 
and Argentina’s moves toward converti- 
bility, Buenos Aires now can use its 
large European dollar earnings to help 
buy in the U.S. market. 

On balance, Washington officials 
who have been meeting with Frondizi 
this week feel that despite possible 
political unrest from the austerity pro- 
gram, Argentina now has a better than 
50-50 chance of attaining some stability 
and prosperity—a goal that looked im- 
possible a year ago. END 
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MORE WORK 
NEED NOT MEAN 
A LARGER STAFF! 


use MANPOWER, Inc. 


to do your extra work 
and keep your permanent 
work force just large 
enough for routine work. 








CALL MANPOWER, INC. FOR 


Typing e Stenographic Work 
Office Machine Operation 
Filing e General Office Work 


We'll do your extra work with our own 
trained employees — in your office or ours 
— at low hourly rates. 


FREE BOOKLET— ‘100 Ways to Increase 
Efficiency —- Save Money in Your Office."’ 
Write on your letterhead: Manpower, Inc., 875 
N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Call your 
local Manpower, Inc. Office Today! 


© 1959 Manpower, 
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Amazing Precision 


Pocket-Size Recorder 


Now Records Up To 4 Hours 
Plays Back Immediately! 
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Minifon 
Smallest, Lightest 


RECORDER 


Records 
Everything 


Takes Notes 


New Low Price 


“Minifon Does Best Job”, says Executive! 


“I've tried other types of recorders and have 
discarded them all since I learned about 
MINIFON.” Nothing can match the conven- 
ience and lightweight of this remarkable pocket- 
size, highly faithful recording instrument.” To- 
day major industrial concerns insist that their 
executives carry Minifon recorders on all busi- 
ness trips, because Minifon is the only foolproof 
way to record on-the-spot information from 
contacts in the field. 

Minifon hears everything said and forgets 
nothing—eliminates the time, labor and errors- 
of-memory that go into written reports. And a 
Minifon with automatic push button controls is 
ready to take notes any time, anywhere, under 
any conditions—you can even “talk to it” while 
driving a car or flying a plane! For details and 
NEW LOW PRICE mail coupon below! 
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Congo Outlook 


Belgium’s concessions to 
home rule are bound to affect 
business operations in the rich 
colony—and soon. 


Now that rioting in the Belgian 
Congo (BW-—Jan.17'59,p82) has sub- 
sided, businessmen in Brussels are try- 
ing to assess the economic impact of 
the Belgian government’s promise to 
grant home rule and eventual inde- 
pendence to the Congolese. 

At stake are roughly $4-billion worth 
of Belgian investments in the roads, 
railways and other transportation, elec- 
tricity, mines, and agriculture of the 
rich Congo. 

The government’s announcement of 
a new long-range program of social ben 
efits and political rights is viewed by 
Belgium’s business community as an 
emergency measure to stop the blood- 
shed of two weeks ago, to keep peace 
among the 12.8-million Congolese, and 
to safeguard property in the colony. 
¢ Step by Step—Under the new policy, 
the first political step will be to allow 
Congolese to set up councils to deal 
with local problems, urban and rural. 
About a year later, larger councils will 
be elected to govern the 135 territorial 
divisions. Then, also in 1960, councils 
will be created on a still higher level to 
tule the colony’s six provinces. 

Finally, at some unspecified date 
(guesses range from 5 to 10 years), Con- 
golese are to get full power over all 
phases of government except defense 
and foreign affairs. 
¢ Under Pressure—Before rioting broke 
out, Brussels observers say, the Bel- 
gian government was preparing to vol- 
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aluminized muffler 


a iia-wel long! 


Beionciord Ford engints ECONOMY NEVER oo" umn 
amiamamnee LOOKED SO GOOD! 


This 59 Ford is a specialist in cutting 
costs. With Ford’s Mileage Maker 
Six or Thunderbird V-8, you use 
regular gas .. . for a savings of up 
to one dollar on every tankful. 


And this is only the start! Ford’s 
new aluminized mufflers bring you 
twice the muffler life. You'll go 4000 
miles without changing oil with 
Ford’s new, standard Full-Flow oil 
filtration. Ford’s new Diamond 
Lustre Finish never needs waxing or 
special upkeep—you polish simply 
by washing. Then, there are the 
famous low Ford prices. They start 
lower than any of the most popular 
three. When you wrap all this in 
Ford’s elegant Thunderbird styling, 
you wonder how anyone could go . Rie 
anything but Ford for ’59. vings one a 
mal ord New Yorks 


...59 FORD FLEETS vrte '59 cab by SI 
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Lowest priced of the best 


















ANNOUNCING 


Another NEW 
Performance Leader 











The (AC) 3,000-Ib FTB30-15 


You can expect big per- 
formance and big savings 
from the new Allis-Chalmers FTB30- 
15 lift truck . . . and here’s why: 

It has the power to give you big 
performance — full 35 hp. 

It has the gradability for big per- 
formance — climbs grades as steep 
as 40 percent, loaded. 

It has the maneuverability for big 
performance. Outside turning radius 
is only 64 inches. 

It has the serviceability for big 


savings. Just 20 seconds to prepare 
for service, 20 minutes to prepare for 
overhaul. 

Let your Allis-Chalmers material 
handling dealer show you the big 
extras you get with a new FTB30-15 
lift truck. Send for descriptive liter- 
ature. Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS <40 


BH.99 POWER FOR A GROWING WORLD 


REFRIGERATION HELPS BUILD AIRPLANES 





Refrigeration plays an important part in building the new F-27 jet 


prop transport at Fairchild Aircraft & Missiles Division, Hagerstown, Md. 


From air conditioning the offices, cafeteria, certain machinery rooms, 
labs, and computing rooms, to special treatment of metal parts used in the 















Two FRICK “ECLIPSE” compressors used to 
supply air conditioning at Fairchild Aircraft. 
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airplane itself, Frick refrigera- 
tion has proved an invaluable aid. 

If you need any type of com- 
mercial or industrial refrig- 
eration, air conditioning, quick 
freezing or ice making systems, 
call your nearest Frick Branch or 
Distributor for estimates today. 


DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 1862 
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unteer a change in policy toward the 
Congo. However, no one seems to 
doubt that the concessions made last 
week went further than the govern- 
ment’s own policy change would have. 

The additional concessions were 
wrung from Belgium under the urgency 
of the bloody noting, backed up by at 
least two major pressures: 

¢ Pan-Africa’s general push for in- 
dependence, which got fresh impetus 
from the All African Peoples Confer- 
ence staged this winter in Ghana. 

e Unrest in the Congo itself from 
effects of the worldwide recession, par- 
ticularly mass unemployment. About 
50,000, or one-sixth of the population, 
were out of work in Leopoldville, the 
Congo’s capital, when rioting broke out. 

Thus, the Belgium government is 

acting fast to keep from losing the 
Congo entirely, as Belgium’s neighbor, 
Holland, lost the Dutch East Indies. 
e Business Effects—So far, the Brussels 
government hasn't said what the new 
policy will mean for Belgian business in 
the Congo. It hardly needs to do so. 
Brussels businessmen, particularly 
among the Congo’s “Big Five’’—such as 
La Societe Generale’ S Union Miniere, 
and Unilever—can read the writing on 
the wall as well as the next man. In 
the opinion of Brussels observers, here’s 
what is likely to happen as the new 
policy takes hold: 

¢ To support new welfare plans, 
including unemployment benefits, big- 
ger tax bites will be taken from Congo 
companies, 

¢ Belgian companies operating in 
the Congo will lose much of their 
political influence, may end up simply 
as foreign companies in the colony. 
Until now, they've had things pretty 
much their own way. 

¢ Foreign non-Belgian companies 
will probably have a better chance to 
get into business in the Congo and to 
compete with Belgian ventures on more 
equal terms. So far, only two U.S. com- 
panies—U.S. Plywood Corp. and Armco 
Steel Corp.—have substantial interests 
in the Belgian possession. 
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Canada’s Weston Group, out to forge 
a chain of supermarkets in West Ger- 
many, has set up a subsidiary, Deutsche 
Supermarket Handels-Gesellschaft, in 
Munich. The company’s starting capital 
of $240,000 will be expanded. 


* 
British Motors Corp.’s new Austin A55, 
a four-door sedan, has an Italian-styled 
body with tail fins. It was designed 
by Pinin Farin of Turin. French auto 
makers last year for the first time turned 
out more than 1-million cars, trucks, 
and buses. 
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For that new 
building... 







SAVE ON CONSTRUCTION COSTS WITH 
Rotary Oildraulic Elevators 


Most practical and economical elevator for buildings to 
six stories—Substantial savings are possible in new building 
structural and elevator costs when the modern Rotary Oil- 
draulic Elevator is specified. 

This oil-hydraulic elevator is the most efficient type for 
passenger and freight service in buildings to six stories. The 
most modern control systems, for operation with or without 
an attendant, are available, and cabs and appointments to 
harmonize with any interior. For freight service, capacities 
from 1000 to 100,000 Ibs. can be specified. 

The nation’s largest manufacturer of oil-hydraulic eleva- 
tors, Rotary Lift Company offers many exclusive features 
contributing to operating economy and dependability. 
Rotary Oildraulic Elevators are sold, installed and serviced 
exclusively through independent franchised distributors who 
employ factory-trained technicians. 

For your new office, clinic, plant or other building, ask 
your architect about Rotary Oildraulic Elevators. They're 
catalogued in his Sweet's Files. Mail coupon for booklet on 
modern elevators for modern buildings. 


ROTARY LIFT CO. 


Division of Dover Corporation +* Memphis, Tenn., Chatham, Ontario 


First name in oil-hydraulic passenger and freight 
elevators — industrial lifting devices — auto lifts. 


HOW YOU SAVE WITH ROTARY OILDRAULIC ELEVATORS 
© No expensive, unsightly elevator machinery penthouse 


¢ Compact power unit can be located in space that other- 
wise might be wasted 


e Less expensive elevator shaft sidewall construction 
© No cables to wear out and replace 


e Simpler operating mechanism .. . easily adjusted, inex- 
pensive to maintain 


Complete dependability with lower operating costs 


MAIL FOR HELPFUL INFORMATION 


Rotary Lift Co. 
1013 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. 


Send information on passenger [J freight [) elevators to: 








Name 





Address 
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In the Markets 


Convertibles, Currently in Favor, Appeal 


To Both Speculators and Conservatives 


Convertible bond prices, which naturally move closely 
with prices of equivalent common stocks, this week were 
close to historic highs. But market observers say the 
long bull market in stocks is not the only reason for the 
popularity of the convertible bond. 

Speculators have been buying convertibles because 
they offer a method to circumvent the Federal Reserve’s 
90% margin requirement. ‘Ihere’s no legal restriction 
on how much you can borrow to purchase a convertible, 
and many banks will lend over 80% of the purchase 
price to a good customer. That's the reason, says Richard 
R. Whiting of R.H.M. Associates, that many convert- 
ibles today sell at a premium over their market value 
based cn the current price for the common. 

More conservative investors have been using convert- 
ible bonds to “hedge” against a possible market decline. 
By buying a convertible bond and selling the same 
amount of the equivalent common short, the investor is 
protected no matter which way the market goes. If the 
market goes up, he simply converts the bond and closes 
the transaction. If the market declines, he can make a 
substantial profit by selling the convertible—which nor- 
mally won’t decline so fast as the common—and buying 
back the common. 


Stock Market Credit Continues to Climb 


Stock market credit rose during,December for the 
fourth month in a row. Customers’ net debit balances 
with members of the New York Stock Exchange— 
amounts lent, principally to buy stocks on margin, am 
customers’ cash balances—now stand at $3,427-million. 
This represents an increase of $250-million since July 
despite two hikes by the Federal Reserve in margin 
requirements. 

Market men say that stock credit is staying up because 
the Fed, when it raised margins, did not limit the so- 
called substitution and withdrawal privileges. These 
allow traders to switch securities in accounts opened 
before margins were raised, while still retaining the lower 
margins. This is the reason, they add, why market credit 
is ‘still an important factor in the market’s continued 
climb. 

a & 


Bond Market Reacts Swiftly to Rumor 
That interest Ceiling Will Be Lifted 


A jittery bond market sold off sharply early this week 
on reports that the Treasury will shortly ask Congress 
to lift the 43% interest ceiling on U.S. bonds. All 
segments of the market were affected: 

Long-term governments were hardest hit. Already 
under selling pressure from commercial banks anxious 
to establish tax losses early in the year, they sank to 30- 
year lows. 
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Newly issued corporate bonds also declined, breaking 
the stable pattern that prevailed in that market ever since 
the $350-million Sears, Roebuck issue last September 
(BW—Sep.20'58,p139). 

The Treasury bill rate jumped for the second week 
in a row; 90-day bills now yield over 3%, the highest in 
13 months. 

Despite the sharp reaction, bond dealers say another 
market collapse similar to the one last summer is most 
unlikely. More probable, they say, is a gradual increase 
in yields. They add that the Federal Reserve may have 
to raise its discount rate from 24%, not as a restrictive 
measure, but merely to bring it in line with open 
market rates. 


Short Sellers Rush for Cover, 
Help Push Industrials Close to 600 


Spurred by the scurry for cover of short sellers—who 
had bet that stock prices would fall—the stock market 
this week moved up briskly. The popular Dow-Jones 
industrial average reached close to 600, a level that up 
to midweek had proved invulnerable. But Wall Street 
professionals predicted that this ceiling would be pene- 
trated soon. 

Behind this belief was the assumption that short cov- 
ering would continue, thereby acting—in the short run, 
at least—as an upward push on prices. From mid- 
December to mid-January, the short interest position in 
stock traded on the New York Stock Exchange fell 
692,277 shares, the biggest monthly decrease since fig- 
ures were first compiled in 1933. 

One side-effect of rising stock prices, which, in turn, 
helps to push prices still higher, is the increasing number 
of stock splits. Stock splits add vigor to the market 
by bringing prices down to levels where they are more 
accessible to investors. 


The Markets Briefs 


A third stock exchange for New York came one step 
closer to reality this week (BW —Sep.27'58,p46). The 
New York Mercantile Exchange, which handles mostly 
potatoes and platinum futures, has authorized its securi- 
ties trading committee to draw up rules for trading and 
to take applications from companies that wish to have 
their stock listed. It has spiraled seats on the exchange 
to $3,000, the highest on record. 


A number of New York investment houses—including 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.—are thinking of forming a mutual 
fund for investment in British securities. Analysts point 
out that (1) British securities offer better yields than 
many U.S. stocks, sell at lower-price-earnings ratios, and 
(2) convertibility moves have made it much easier to 
invest in the London market. 


One of Wall Street’s more durable rumors—a _ take- 
over of Rome Cable Corp. by Aluminum Co. of America 
—still was making the rounds this week. Brokerage houses 
say the deal may go through at any moment. Since 
Jan. 2, Rome’s stock has climbed to $38.50 from $32, 
a gain of 20%. 
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Photo: Teletype unit, Clark Purchasing Dept. 





Teletype speeds purchasing processes 
for Clark Equipment Company 


Clark Equipment Company, manufacturers of ma- 
terials handling, construction and heavy-duty auto- 
motive equipment, has mechanized almost every step 
in the purchasing cycle. 


How it works. Standard or fixed information—such 
as part number, specifications, etc., on thousands of 
items, along with vendor’s name, code numbers, ad- 
dress, shipping and billing information—is perma- 
nently stored in punched tape. 

When a purchase is to be made, most of the work 
is done by this tape and Teletype equipment. 


Saves buyer’s time. Buyer needs only to provide 
variable information—such as order number, quan- 
tity, delivery date, etc. No time is needed to look up 
fixed information . . . the tape has it all. 


Saves clerical time. Teletype operator types only 
the variable information . . . the tape does the rest. 
Entire order is written in a fraction of the usual time. 


And simultaneously, new tapes recording this trans- 







\ 


action are prepared automatically in the receiving 
department .. . and the tabulating department . . . to 
be used to expedite a receiving report and to prepare 
business machine cards for the open purchase order 
file. 

Also simultaneously —the sending Teletype machine 
produces five copies of the order on printed forms for 
distribution to the vendor and to the accounting, pro- 
duction control and purchasing departments. 


More information. These are the highlights, full 
details are yours for the asking. Just write to Teletype 
Corporation, Dept. 12-A, 4100 Fullerton Avenue, 
Chicago 39, Illinois. 


TELETYPE 


CORPORATION 


sussiniary or Western Electric Company INC. 








Steeltex Saves *10,000 And 24 Working Days 


Architect Cites Double-Duty Package—Form And Reinforcing; 
Contractor Likes Economy, Versatility Of Pittsburgh Steel Company’s 


Steeltex In Luxurious $1.5 Million Apartment-Hotel 


Double-barreled savings— 
$10,000 on cost of material and 
24 working days—came through 
use of Steeltex in constructing the 
$1.5 million Presidential Apart- 
ment-Hotel in Evanston, Il. 


Steeltex—the wire mesh reinforcing 
that carries its waterproofed form on 
its back—provided form and reinforc- 
ing for 100,000 square feet of concrete 
slabs covering seven floors and roof 
of the luxurious apartment-hotel. 

Steeltex from Pittsburgh Steel 
Products Division of Pittsburgh Steel 
Company was the logical choice for 


the job, according to Architect Ken- 
neth R. Woods, AIA, and Frederick 
A. Thulin Jr., AIA. 

Mr. Woods and Mr. Thulin are 
principals of Thulin, Woods & Isensee, 
Inc., Chicago architectural firm which 
designed the building. Structural En- 
gineer Herbert M. Miller was con- 
sulting engineer for the projeet. Said 
Architect Woods: 

“I believe Steeltex is the only prod- 
uct of its type for supporting concrete 
over joists—in this case a two-inch 
slab with joists on two-foot centers. 

“Steeltex’ big advantage is that 


everything comes in one package— 
the form provided by the waterproofed 
paper and the reinforcing provided 
by the wire mesh which embeds itself 
into the concrete.” 


e Appreciates Economy— Leonard 
C. Tharnstrom, president of C. A. 
Tharnstrom & Co. of Skokie, IIl., 
general contractor, appreciated Steel- 
tex’ economy. 


**T estimate we saved about 10 
cents per square foot on this job 
by using Steeltex instead of an- 
other material.”’ 
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Steeltex cuts easily and fits quickly around pro- 


Ready for pouring, Steeltex placed snugly around column is examine: 
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truding steel column. Said James R. Huiras, field by (kneeling) Leonard C. Tharnstrom, president of C. A. Tharnstrom & 
superintendent for subcontractor: “‘It took three men Co., general contractor; Architect Kenneth R. Woods of Thulin, Woods 
only three days to install 12,000 square feet of Steeltex & Isensee, Inc., and (standing) Pittsburgh Steel Products Salesman 
on each floor. Sheet material would have taken twice William L. Dolan. Mr. Tharnstrom estimated his firm “‘saved about 10 


“On top of that,’”’ Mr. Tharnstrom 
added, “‘Steeltex brought savings with 
a minimum loss of concrete because 
the paper reduces the amount of con- 
crete drippage to the floor below.”’ 
Another built-in Steeltex advantage 
—ease of handling and installation— 
received enthusiastic approval from 
workmen who installed the Steeltex. 


James R. Huiras, field superintend- 
ent for sub-contractor Bo-An Steel 
Erecting Co., Chicago, has used Steel- 
tex many times on various types of 
construction. 


¢ Likes Steeltex’ Speed—Speed of 
installation rates number one on the 
list of advantages outlined by Mr. 
Huiras. 

“It took three men only three days 
to install 12,000 square feet of Steel- 
tex on each floor of this building,” 
declared Mr. Huiras. “‘A sheet mate- 
rial would have taken twice as much 
time and required an extra man. 

*‘What helped us make such a 
fast installation was Steeltex’ 
light weight and easy handling. 
It’s easily unrolled, cut to length, 
tightened and clipped. Men can 
walk on Steeltex while new sec- 
tions are laid, too. 

*‘Another good point is that Steel- 
tex fits tightly around columns. It 
takes only a few minutes to cut Steel- 
tex to fit. After that, you can pour 
right away.” 

All the built-in advantages of Steel- 
tex and more—sales engineers to help 
solve your construction problems—can 
be put to work for you, too. 

How? Just call the nearest Pitts- 
burgh Steel Products district sales 
office. 

See locations at right. 

Let Steeltex help provide better 
construction at substantial savings 
for you. Call today . .. tomorrow 
you'll be glad you did. 


as much time and required an extra man.” 


cents a square foot by using Steeltex instead of other material.” 


Continuous reinforcing of Steeltex from section to section with a minimum of 
side lapping and end lapping cuts costs and speeds installation. Heavy waterproofed 
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paper provides form, prevents drip-through. Wire mesh embedded in concrete gives 


uniform reinforcing. 


> See Sweets Catalog Section 2-B 





Pittsburgh Steel Products 


a division of Pittsburgh Steel Company 
Grant Building -¢ Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 








DISTRICT SALES OFFICES Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Atlanta Cleveland Detroit New York Tulsa 
Chicago Dayton Houston Philadelphia Warren, Ohio 

















United Air Freight service 








is door to door, relieves you of 








pickup and delivery problems 


As convenient (and fast) as dropping an air mail letter in ot 
the box. Turn your shipment over to United at your door 


and forget about it. It will arrive at your customer’s door 
on time and appreciated. 


United’s pickup and delivery service is an extension of AIR LINES : 
your shipping department. Takes the strain off traffic 
managers, keeps inventory low, frees warehouse space. 








® 


For service, information or free 
Air Freight booklet, call the near- 


This service, plus United’s radar dependability, 2000-com- est United Air Lines representative 


. ‘ . ak or write Cargo Sales Division, 
munity reach and Reserved Air Freight make a solid case United Air Lines, 36 South Wabash 


for calling United when you stamp cargo “Ship Best Way.” Avenue, Chicago 3, III. 


GET EXTRA DEPENDABILITY, EXTRA CARE—SHIP UNITED, THE RADAR LINE 














































PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Not all the new faces showing up in Washington belong to lawmakers. 


JAN. 24, 1959 The start of a new Congress also heralds the opening of the appoint- 
ment season, when a new batch of executive talent from private industry 
moves into the government’s administrative jobs. 





Frequently the new recruits are replacing businessmen who made the 
trek to the capital two years earlier. They may have some conceptions of 
what official Washington is like. But the veterans could tell them that most 
of these are misconceptions. 


A BUSINESS WEEK This is the picture they give: 





SERVICE When a businessman or professional is lured to the capital, the initial 
call may come from a prominent man who already has made the jump. “The 
President (or Secretary) has asked me to get you down here,” he’ll say. It’s 
very flattering. Or if the recruit is a rising young executive, he may get the 
call second-hand from his own company president. ‘Washington wants 
you,” the boss says—often nodding “‘yes” at the same time. 


So in most cases, recruitment is a pretty quick process. The executive 
accepts, and right away he may get his first surprise. 


He may not, as expected, have to make a serious financial sacrifice. 
Surveys show that the average private income of the appointee from business 
has been $14,600—and most of them earn about that much in Washington. 
True, some men do give up $100,000-plus incomes; but most appointees these 
days are either retired, or younger men on their way up. 


First, comes a warm welcome at the White House (usually handled today 
by Gen. Wilton B. Persons, senior Eisenhower aide)—or if it’s a top job 
there may be a few minutes with the President himself. Then lunch with 
staffers at the White House mess; or maybe a smaller group will take the 
newcomer to a nearby restaurant, like La Salle Du Bois. In some cases, a 
similar welcome is carried out at the Cabinet level, with the Secretary 
presiding in his own private dining room. The effect is the same. 





Then comes the collapse. 


Suddenly the neophyte finds himself alone in his own office, forgotten, 
and faced by a staff of frankly suspicious career employees. 


All he can really do at this point, however, say old hands, is to sit tight 
and let the career people know he’s not there to kill their cherished programs 
or turn things upside down. In a few weeks, he’s accepted. 


a. 
But then come more lasting frustrations. Here are the ones almost 
sure to rankle the new appointee: 
* There’s never a clean line of authority. Everything he does crosses 
into some other executive’s bailiwick. Red tape is a fact of life. 
* Congress is harder to get along with than the toughest board of 
directors. Testifying, itself, is an immense burden at times. 


¢ Politics is an ever-present worry. “Most of the businessmen coming 
down here are babes when it comes to politics,” says a veteran appointee. 
Time, the new man finds, never quite cures this. 


Thus, after a few months on the job, the appointee develops a feeling 
of deep futility. Adjustments take place, of course, but they vary widely. 


Lawyers, for example, have the easiest time. Financiers also do well. 
But the general administrator from business usually finds the going much 0) 









PERSONAL BUSINESS (Continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK rougher—often due to the lack of the kind of clear authority he considers 
JAN. 24. 1959 normal. Hardest time of all is had by the production man. 


The final disillusionment: 


Office hours are long; night sessions are common; the schedule of “must” 
receptions and cocktail parties in Washington is heavy. And time spent 
with one’s family often turns out to be less than before. 


Most businessmen don’t stay long—two years is about average. 





When it comes time to go, there will be an exchange of letters, along 


this line: “Dear Mr. President . . . For compelling personal reasons I must 
return to private life...” And the reply: “Dear John . . . Your valuable serv- 
ices will be greatly missed...” Both of these letters are often composed in 


the office of the retiring official. 





week watching television is really broadening his horizons, according to a 

recent study. Boston University’s Foundation for Character Education has 

) found that a youthful viewer’s world is enlarged and his experiences 
enhanced by TV. 


Also, contrary to many expressed fears, a child’s eyesight is not dam- 
aged, nor is his school performance affected adversely by television. Fur- 
thermore, TV fare moves a child to read more rather than less. The report 
cites youthful curiosity and a child’s desire to explore the physical world as 

) | accounting for the popularity of science, animal, and travel programs. 
f 


| That “average” child you’ve heard about who spends 20 to 30 hours a 


} One caution: Prolonged exposure to television makes children more 
stereotyped in moral judgments. They may see just the “good” and the 
“bad,” and conclude from some Westerns that a hero is justified in impos- 
ing his will. “Television for Children” is available from Boston University, 
322 Bay State Road, Boston ($1.50). 


Maybe you’ve been approached to give to the U.S. Olympic Commit- 
tee’s $1.5-million fund to finance American participation in competitions 
set for 1959 and 1960. If not, you may be soon. The Olympic Businessmen’s 
Committee has undertaken to raise $240,000, or 16% of the goal. 


Contributions, which are tax-deductible, will support these competi- 

tions: Pan American Games, in Chicago, Aug. 27-Sept. 7, 1959; Olympic 

Winter Games at Squaw Valley, Calif., Feb. 18-28, 1960; and the Olympiad 

| in Rome, Aug. 25-Sept. 11, 1960. If you’re interested, write committee 
) headquarters, Biltmore Hotel, Madison Ave. and 48rd St., New York. 


Travel notes: American Airlines begins non-stop jet flights between 
New York and Los Angeles Jan. 25. Time: westbound, 542 hours; eastbound, 
4% hours. 


For those who prefer railroad travel, the Rock Island—serving the Mid- 
west and South—next week will cut round-trip fares on sleeping and parlor 
cars by 28%. The Union Pacific and Milwaukee Road also plan to reduce 
fares between Chicago and Denver. 

Higher air fares? From the President’s budget message comes this 
industry prediction: If the proposed hike in aviation fuel taxes is approved 
by Congress, then passed along to the air traveler as suggested by the 

102 President, the industry figures fares will jump about 10%. 
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Push a button, pour a boatiul 
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REACHING OUT from their 1,200-ft. long 
dock, Link-Belt shuttle belt conveyors pour a 
steady stream of taconite pellets into hatches 
at an unprecedented rate. Flexible 25-shuttle 
system permits loading of many hatches 
simultaneously. 





Photo by W. R. Harkins, Duluth 


25 LINK-BELT shuttle belt conveyors speed ft i 
loading of taconite—cut turn-around time _~ 199,000 cross [ee 2 ae 
| ee its Link-Belt shuttle belt conveyors, this new dock on STORAGE BINS | 


Lake Superior approaches the ultimate in vessel loading 
speed and efficiency. Taconite pellets can be simultaneously 
weighed and loaded into two of the largest iron ore carriers 
with a precisely controlled flow. Each conveyor loads and 
trims at 750 or 1,500 gtph. And all feeding, conveying, ad- 
vancing, retreating for one ship are push-button controlled by 
one man—even when “loading blind” in adverse weather. 

This unique installation is typical of Link-Belt’s ability to 
meet special materials handling needs. For the full story, write 
for new book, “Link-Belt at Work,” to LINK-BELT COM- 
PANY, Dept. AV, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, IIL. $4,002 




















CROSS SECTION OF DOCK shows flow of taconite from 
railroad cars to storage bins, then to reciprocating feeders 





and shuttle. belt conveyors... action of conveyors 
speeds and simplifies vessel trimming. Cars arrive daily 
from a processing plant of 7,500,000 ton annual capacity 
near the eastern end of Minnesota’s Mesabi Range. 





One source .. . one responsibility for materiais handling, 
processing and power transmission equipment 





MANAGEMENT 


Ekblom of 


Jack Ekblom, the man who is snoop- 
ing around the Thermix Corp. plant in 
Connecticut in these pictures, special 
izes in the making of mergers. His 
quick tour of this plant will tell him if 
he wants to add it to the cluster of 
companies he has been assembling in 
the revitalized Hupp Corp 

In the last four years, he has scanned 
hundreds of concerns in his effort to 
fill Hupp’s corporate shell with the in 
gredients of a metalworking empire 
And in the process he’s developed some 
unorthodox ideas and policies. 

e Auto Fizzle—To an older genera 

tion, Hupp was a respected auto com 

pany, maker of the Hupmobile. How 

ever, the Hupmobile was run off the 

ON THE SITE in his Mercedes, Jack Ekblom visits the plant of a merger candidate. “We road by the competition during the late 

keep looking until we find a company so sick we can’t afford not to buy them,” he says. 1930s. War work on Jeep parts tempo 
rarily perked up Hupp’s fortunes, and 
in 1944 Ralph Geddes bought the con 
trolling stock interest. 

Geddes took Hupp out of wheeling 
and into dealing—for new companies 
and new products. He put together a 
mixed bag of facilities including a gear 
factory, 4 stamping plant, and a window 
regulator company. 

When Ekblom, in March, 1955, 
chose Hupp as his vehicle for a personal 
industrial empire, Hupp had run a 
deficit for five of the last eight years. 
Net worth had shriveled to a mere 
$5.3-million. “And we couldn’t find a 
lot of that,” says Ekblom. 

Nonetheless, Ekblom sought out 
Geddes and persuaded him to sell the 
controlling stock interest at $3 a share, 
when the market price was $2.25. 

e The Comeback—What did Ekblom 
see in Hupp? 

First, it was about the right size for 
his first fling at building his own com- 
pany through mergers, as he had built 
companies for others. And it had the 
great asset of a New York Stock Ex 
change listing, an aid to future mergers 

Results are beginning to appear 
Hupp has a new range of divisions 
dealing with air control, from Gibson’s 
refrigerators to Perfection Industries’ 
new infrared heater. Sales have climbed 
since 1955 from $ll-million to over 
$54-million. Last year, a poor one 
for metalworking companies as a group, 
looks like Hupp’s first year of $1-mil 
lion profits since the heyday of the 
long-buried Hupmobile. Book value 
per common share has doubled since 


1955. 








e 


Il. Making a Merger 


The long process of choosing a 

ray merger partner—Ekblom has picked up 
FAST TOUR of any plant aids decision. “Sometimes you see out of the corner of your eye six and kept four of them since 1955— 
things that haven’t been brought to light for a long time—dead inventory, old tools.” begins in Ekblom’s offices at 44 Wall 


soit, ii” 
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Hupp: Buy ‘em When Theyre Sick 


St. He and Financial Vice-Pres. James 
Rowe pore over “the more obscure com- 
pany reports” and confidential data sent 
n by their well-cultivated network of 
local _men’’—small city lawyers and 
bankers. 

Over the year, Ekblom and Rowe get 
200 or 300 suggestions that are worth 
onsidering, and they have about 50 un- 
ler scrutiny at any one time. Rowe em- 
phasizes their selectivity: “We set up 
30 to 40 for each one we merge.” 
¢ Criteria—“We look for signs of sick- 
1ess in a company,” says Ekblom. “We 
ook until we find a company so sick 
hat we can’t afford not to buy them.” 

Once he has homed in on a merger 
respect, Ekblom checks ownership. 
I’ve spent years on one deal involving 
our owners. ‘The more owners, the 
nore complicated the deal. Each one 
vants something different—and if there’s 

woman involved, forget it.” 

While this dickering proceeds, Ek- 
lom is satisfying himself that the pros- 
vect really has the qualifications of a 
‘ood partner. “We look for diversity 
if product, yet not so great a diversity 
hat we will wind up with a company 
n an industry we know nothing about. 
We ask, will they furnish customer con- 
tacts we can approach for some of our 
ither products? Do they offer possibili- 
ies for cross-utilization of our metal- 
vorking machinery? Do they have pro- 


prietary products we can develop?” 
Satisfied on these points, Ekblom 
checks into the local situation. An im- 
portant question: “What’s the reputa- 
tion of the local labor leaders?”’ 
¢ Plant Tour—Then a quick two-hour 
tour of the plant (pictures) tells Ekblom 
whether he will have room for expan- 
sion, whether the plant is designed for 
smooth workflow. Secrecy is essential 
at this point for both employee morale 
and bargaining considerations. “I have 
the management tell employees that 
I’m a banker. That way they don’t 
worry about me. Even on a quick trip 
like this you can see out of the corner 
of your eye the things that haven't been 
brought to light for a long time—the 
dead inventory, the outmoded tools.” 
¢ Dickering—If he is still interested, 
Ekblom gets down to his forte—the 
horse-trading at the end. “The trick is 
simply to figure out what the owners 
really want. Then we see if we can give 
it to them and still make money on the 
deal. What they want may not cost 
us a thing. Maybe the company is 
family-owned, and the owner is con- 
cerned about having an active stock ex- 
change listing in case he dies. : 
Then we get down to the trading. 
There'll be the usual horsing around 
for a point or so. . . but in the end 
I’m a better trader than he is.” 
¢ Financing—Meanwhile, he has been 


DOWN TO DICKERING, Ekblom says: “‘There’s always horsing around for a point or so, but in the end I’m a better trader.” 


talking to financiers. Ekblom advise 
“Go to the same bank which hold 
some of the company’s paper. They will 
be very happy to participate in an 
plan which promises to shore up thei 
shaky security show them he 
we're going to make the $16-milli 
we're going to borrow from them.” 

The initial loan enables Hupp to : 
quire a substantial position in the pro: 
pect’s stock—“You’d be surprised ho 
holding a 20% interest improves th 
climate for a deal,” says financial man 
Rowe. The final offer is made in term 
of a cash-conserving exchange of stocl 
Another indication of Ekblom’s succ« 
He had to sweeten the earlier merg 
with some Hupp preferred; now, he 
only gives Hupp common. 


ll. Man of Many Sides 


Ekblom got into merging and manag 
ing from a career as a Wall Street « 
sultant in what he describes 
“rigged-wheel marked-card market 
fore SEC came in.” Merger work 
minated in an eight-year associati 
with Col. Willard F. Rockwell. Ri 
well once called Ekblom a “‘halfer—h 
engineer, half banker, half manag 
half analyst.” 

Ekblom prefers to think of hims¢ 
“more as a synthesist than an anal) 
For Ekblom this means teaching th 


is + 

















built to your specifications 
without a cent of capital outlay 


At least 100 non-profit community groups throughout Georgia have 
money ready and waiting to construct plants on a long-term lease or 
lease-amortization basis. This 100-percent financing is available to 
reputable firms, with no strings attached — no employment guaran- 
tees. Communities offering such financing range in size from small 
towns to sizable cities situated in virtually every area of Georgia. 

So if you are interested in locating a plant in the heartland of 
the rich and growing southeastern market, you may be sure that the 
right site and the most favorable financing awaits you in Georgia. 
And our staff of trained industrial development engineers, who 
know the state and its people, is at your service. Al! inquiries held 
in strictest confidence. 


FREE pamphlet about 100-percent 
financing and describing the financ- 
ing plans of several recently-con- 
structed plants in Georgia. 


INDUSTRIAL PLANT 
FINANCING 
IN GEORGIA 


Write, Wire or Phone 
E. A. Yates, Jr., Manager 


Industrial Development Division 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 
Box 1719N Atlanta 1, Ga. Phone: JAckson 2-6121 
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managements of Hupp’s new acquisi- 
tions that financial soundness comes be- 
fore sales volume. “When we come 
into a company, we ask them, “How 
are you going to get along without 
money?’ We teach them that the first 
thing you've got to do is regain the re- 
spect of the banking community.” 

¢ Stay Profitable—So Ekblom uses as 
his first commandment: Avoid bloated 
but profit-poor sales volume. As he says, 
“In our industries there’s always some 
fool who thinks he has made a wonder- 
ful discovery when he finds you can sell 
15 for the price of a dozen.” 

Even in the discount-happy heating 
and refrigerating industries, he forbids 
price-cutting. An example of how dras- 
tic—and how successful—this policy can 
be: When Perfection Industries’ com- 
petitors took off on a_price-slashing 
spree, Ekblom refused to permit Per- 
fection to follow. Perfection’s sales 
shrank from $24-million to $13-mil- 
lion. But where they had been run- 
ning a loss of over $1l-million, thev 
now turned a small profit on the dimin- 
ished volume 


Ill. Old Dogs, New Tricks 


Buving old dogs is one thing; teach- 
ing them new tricks is another. To put 
across his profit-oriented philosophy, 
Ekblom calls frequent and big meetings 
of the operating men in the different 
Hupp divisions. 

Frequently one division discovers the 
entree to a tough customer, more effi- 
cient metalworking machinery, or some 
needed inventory exists right within an- 
other division of Hupp. Ekblom insists 
that even lower management men learn 
the rudiments of ratio analysis—always 
emphasizing that “it’s what winds up 
on the bottom line that counts.” 
¢ Choosing Managers—-When Hupp 
merges a company, no wholesale head- 
rolling occurs. In fact, only four man- 
agement-level men, all of them special- 
ists, have been brought into any of the 
divisions since Ekblom took over. He 
explains: “We don’t want new men to 
go in and repeat old mistakes.” 

“We'll find every man we want within 
the company . . . but we want a plodder 
not an intellectual. Intellectuals can’t 
focus. There are plenty of low-grade 
morons running successful businesses 
today because they have the ability to 
focus on one thing at a time.” 

“Where men have been removed, 
it’s been at the very top levels—and 
they have been replaced by men lower 
in the organization.” He admits “A few 
at the top are beyond redemption. But, 
either you get rid of them—or you lose 
the whole company.” 

¢ False Step—Not all of Hupp’s merg- 
ers have proceeded smoothly. One 
where they wandered out of their known 
metalworking field into electronics re- 
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Another Tinnerman Original.«« 








Tinnerman Push-On SPEED NUTS’ 
fasten with a “bite” that can’t shake loose 


In a split-second, this low-cost Tinnerman Push-On 
Speep Nut arches its spring-steel back, then bifes 
hard to make a positive attachment on unthreaded 
studs, rivets, tubing, nails, jewels, smal! housings. 


Application is easy—finger pressure starts it; a 
push with a simple hand tool locks it under live 
spring tension. No threads to worry about, no spot 
welding, no riveting, no special inserts, bushings 
or washers necessary. Elimination of extra parts 
and assembly operations may save you up to 50% 
or more in fastening costs. 


Push-On Speep Nuts lock on everything from 
thermoplastics to die-cast, chrome-plated steel. 
Hundreds of variations to fit any shape or size stud 
—from very small diameters to larger rectangular 
shapes. Some Push-Ons have “caps” that cover 
exposed shaft, axle or stud ends. 





Check Sweet’s Product Design File, section 8-T. 
Or look under “Fasteners” in the Yellow Pages and 
call your Tinnerman represehtative for complete 
information and samples. Or write to: 


TINN ERMAN PRODUCTS, inc. 
Dept.12 « P.O. Box 6688 «+ Cleveland 1, Ohio 





TINNERMAN 


Speed Nu” 





FASTE$T THING IN FASTENINGS® 











CANADA: Dominion Fasteners Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, GREAT BRITAIN: Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd, Treforest, Wales. FRANCE: Simmonds $A, 3 rue Salomon de Rothschild, Suresnes (Seine). GERMANY: Mecano-Buady Gmbll, Keidelbery. 














- DOES YOUR PRODUCT®: 
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Bemis flexible packaging may solve your problem 





COSTS DOWN ... moisture, contamination 
out! A shipper of dry yeast saves $678 per 
thousand units, saves on labor, too . . . gets 
complete protection with Bemis Waterproof 
(laminated) Bags vs. rigid containers ! Flex- 
ible packages frequently offer giant econ- 
omies. Could Bemis lower costs for you? 


WHERE FLEXIBLE PACKAGING 
IDEAS ARE BORN... 





MAKE “HAY” WITH A BALER...a Bemis 
Flip-Close® Poly Baler. The lowest cost 
multi- pack container of its capacity for 
many items such as socks, undershirts, 
shorts, towels, etc. Cost: about one-third of 
the chip board box it replaces. Saves at least 
six other ways, too. And — it sells. 





Bemis may already be making the better Package you need . . . write to: 
Trade Extension Dept., Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 408-D Pine Street, St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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sulted in a close to $500,000 loss— 
which they quickly realized by getting 
out. Ekblom doesn’t mince words: 
“Let’s face it, that one was a booboo.” 
¢ Changing Ways—Gibson Refrigerator 
offers a good example of the changes 
Ekblom has wrought. First, he took 
Gibson out of the discount race, just 
as he did with Perfection Industries. 
To salesmen’s complaints, he retorted: 
“We're not after all the business—we 
only want some of the profitable busi- 
ness.” 

Then he tackled Gibson’s problem 
of trying to match the competition in 
offering an ever-lengthening line. While 
other manufacturers were breaking out 
in a rainbow variety of color models, 
Ekblom insisted on keeping Gibson in 
the black with an all-white line, cut 
down from 12 models to the four 
best-sellers 
¢ Winning a Point—The distributing 
organization, slow to convince, was won 
over by Ekblom’s tactics during the 
recession. Sensing the downturn early, 
in January, 1957, he told all Hupp 
divisions to reduce inventories by 40%. 
And he insisted on warning the distrib- 
utors and dealers as well, suggesting 
that they cut their inventories by a 
similar percentage. 

The policy started paying off in 
1958—and °58 was a bad year for most 
appliance makers. Gibson’s sales vaulted 
28% over 1957 to set a new high for 
the company’s 51 years of operation. 





New Inland President 


Inland Steel Co., moving to spread 
administrative powers, has a new presi- 
dent: John F. Smith, Jr. (picture), for 
seven years sales vice-president. Joseph 
L. Block, former Inland president, be- 
comes chairman and remains chief ex- 
ecutive officer, and his brother, Philip 
D. Block, Jr., goes from senior vice- 
president to vice-chairman. 
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OyANKel 
_speeds design 


from idea 
to finished 


product 


ZALID DIRECT COPYING is a favorite in the engi- 
neering and architectural fields because it saves 
drafting time, safeguards valuable originals... and 
provides as many prints as needed . . . fast! And the 
Ozalid full line of quality products allows complete 
versatility of application .. . efficient coordination 


WHITEPRINT MACHINES * 
SENSITIZED MATERIALS . 


MICROFILM EQUIPMENT * 
PRODUCTS FOR DESIGN + 


Micromatic combination 
viewer-enlarger-processor 
gives big, sharp prints from 
unitized microfilm in just one 
minute—automatically ... 
gives a bright, clear, easy- 
to-read image on its big 24x 
36” screen. Send to Ozalid, 
Johnson City, N. Y., for 
folder No. E-1-24. 


a] 


of any business system. Products like Microline, 
sensitized materials, design equipment are all avail- 
able from one manufacturer. See your local Ozalid 
representative. He’ll explain how Ozalid, the tradi- 
tional leader in the field of modern reproduction, 
can speed up and simplify your own operation. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS ® 
LITHOGRAPHIC PRODUCTS 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp.; In Canada, Hughes-Owens Co. Ltd., Montreal 














Plenty of room for that 
new plant — plenty of space 
left over to add the warehouse 
and bigger shipping dock 
when you need it! There's 
a wealth of information for 
you, too, in the New Iowa’s 


Industrial Resources Fact 
in the NEW" 


Book. All replies held in 


strictest confidence. 
IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
305 Jewett Building, Des Moines, lowa 


es ee ie 
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Massachusetts 
Investors 


‘Trust 


Special Distribution 
of Capital Gains 


12 cents a share, 
net long term capi- 
tal gains, in shares 
or, at the option of 
the holder, in cash, 
payable February 
16, 1959 to share- 


holders of record 2 © 
December 31, 1958. Ele 
ROBERT W. LADD, EEE 

Secretary sc. = 














200 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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maintains news bu- 
reaus and correspond- 
ents in 60 cities in the 
United States and po- 
sessions. 
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Brightening Up the Future 





GAS DISCHARGE-—basis of fluorescent 
lamps—offers GE’s Dr. Carl Kenty clues to 
finding brighter, longer-lasting lights. 





RADIOACTIVE isotope of a rare gas, 
Krypton 85, is used in experimental light 
being checked by Dr. Jacob Kastner. 


Artificial lighting has come a long 
way since Thomas A. Edison invented 
the incandescent light bulb 80 years 
ago. Edison’s bulb itself has today 
about 10 times the efficiency it had 
then, not to speak of other forms of 
lighting Edison hardly dreamed of. 

But researchers at General Electric 

Co.’s new $5-million Lamp Research 
Laboratory at Nela Park, Cleveland— 
dedicated only at last year’s end—are 
already embarked on projects (pictures) 
that could radically change the whole 
concept of modern-day lighting, just as 
Edison’s invention opened up a new 
lighting era. 
e Better Bulb—One new avenue GE 
scientists are taking is the search for a 
new material to replace tungsten, the 
material that glows and gives off light 
in the center of the incandescent bulb. 
Tungsten, used for nearly half a cén- 
tury, has about reached its limit of de- 
velopment. The scientists want some- 
thing to give more light longer, more 
cheaply, and with less heat. 

To find this, GE’s scientists are 

undertaking detailed studies of the 
properties of materials. They have al- 
ready found some products that are 
better light radiators than tungsten— 
but so far, there’s always been a hitch, 
such as shorter life before failure. 
e Gas Discharge—Other GE. men, such 
as Dr. Carl Kenty (top picture), are 
devoting hours of study to gas discharges 
—the basis for both fluorescent and mer- 
cury street lights. Gas discharge bulbs 
give off light as a result of the action 
of electrons in gases. But in this field, 
hardware has far surpassed theory. Dr. 
Kenty and others are trying to plug the 
theoretical gaps that prevent new ad- 
vances. 

Dr. Kenty, studying ‘“‘electropho- 
resis”—or the separation of two com- 
ponents of a gas mixture under influ- 
ence of an electrical discharge—has 
already stumbled by accident on one 
possible clue to gas discharge. While 
he was working with a tube containing 
mercury vapor and neon, its contents 
suddenly began changing from red to 
blue, and back, in rolling waves. Further 
study is expected to explain just why 
this happens. 
¢ Glowing Walls—In the study of elec- 
troluminescence—which promises rooms 
lighted by a soft glow from walls and 
ceiling—theory has outrun practical ap- 
plication. So far, electroluminescence 
still gives off too much heat, not enough 
light to be usable. 

To get over this hurdle, GE’s re- 
searchers are concentrating research on 
the phosphors. Many are under study, 
but right now zinc sulphide offers the 
greatest promise. END 
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HERE’S TODAY'S BEST VALUE 
IN A COMPLETE DICTATING SYSTEM 












IT’S A PORTABLE. Weighs only 6 pounds, is 
flashlight battery operated, needs no carrying 
case. Ready to go to work at the flick of its 
switch . . . anywhere. 


Now, SoundScriber electronic pioneering brings you the ultimate in modern dictating 
systems—the all-purpose, transistorized battery portable. Here, in shaving-kit size, 
is the versatility of four machines in one (portable, office machine, transcriber, inter- 
view recorder). You also get performance surpassing that of machines twice its size, 
: plus the economy of flashlight battery operation. And it’s extra-rugged—built to 
IT’S A TRANSCRIBER. Transcription is easy, travel. See how the new SoundScriber can help you get more done, with less stress, 
eae naan — — at lower cost. Ask for a demonstration of its versatility in your own office. 
envelopes for only a 4¢ stamp. 






















Send coupon today for full details. 
Fill in, attach to your letterhead and mail to 
The SoundScriber Corporation, Dept. B-1 
Box 1941, New Haven, Conn. 
Please send information on the new, battery-powered, 
all-purpose portable. 
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NAME 





TITLE 

In a hurry? Just call your local SoundScriber dealer. 
He's listed in the yellow pages under “Dictating and 
Recording Equipment.” 








IT’S AN OFFICE MACHINE. With big machine IT’S A CONFERENCE RECORDER. Special 
performance. Ideal for desk drawer dictation transistor microphone faithfully picks up im- 
. . . gives you more usable desk top space. portant interviews, conferences. Plastic discs 

are easily filed as permanent records. i et SES RE EVE APPL. ie ae a J 
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TODAY'S MOST ADVANCED DICTATING SYSTEM 
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A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 








INDUSTRY © ONE OF A SERIES 


Industry Moves Ahead 
with Plan ’89... 


To modernize now for growth and profits 


The most expensive task to be per- 
formed in America, in this new year of 
1959, is the modernization of our indus- 
trial plant and equipment. This is true de- 
spite the huge expenditures on new facilities 
made in the past decade. 

Contrary to popular opinion, and even to much 
learned opinion, our industrial facilities are not 
up to date. In a special survey conducted in 
August 1958, and supplemented by further in- 
terviews since that time, the McGraw-Hill De- 


partment of Economics found that it would take 


$95 billion to bring all our plant and equip- . 


ment up to the best modern standards. This is 
over $15 billion more than the record budget 
of the U.S. government for the coming year. 
How did we get so far behind? It is true 
that business has made record capital expendi- 
tures in recent years, but most of this investment 
has been to expand capacity. And in concen- 
trating on new capacity, industry has fallen 
behind on the modernization of older facilities. 
Meanwhile, the $8 billion a year surge of re- 
search and development has brought forth new 
machines and new processes, at a rate that 





makes prewar and even early postwar equip- 
ment badly obsolete. 

The lag between what research has promised 
—especially in more efficient tools of production 
—and what has actually been accomplished up 
to now shows clearly inthe AMERICAN MACHINIST 
inventory of metalworking equipment for 1958. 
This new study, covering 167 types of equipment 
in 5,800 metalworking plants, shows that three 
out of five metalworking machines are over ten 
years old. This is a startling indication of how 
obsolete many plants have become. A 1958 ma- 
chine tool is 54% more productive than one 
purchased in 1948. Many of the tools industry 
now uses are actually of 1939, or earlier, design. 


Investment Starts Up 


Now industry’s plans for 1959 show a 
new awareness of the need to modernize. 
In its surveys, conducted during the last part of 
1958, the McGraw-Hill Department of Eco- 
nomics discovered these facts: 

(1) Companies generally believe that a 
larger investment in modernization will 
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mean more profits—soon. Most of the manu- 
facturing companies in the surveys expect their 
current modernization expenditures to pay off 
in less than five years. With labor costs rising 
steadily, it is only with better, more modern 
equipment that most companies can hope to 
make these profit gains. 


(2) Industry’s plans for modernization 
have been revised upward. Total plans for 
1959 investment, in new plant and equipment, 
now come to $33 billion—compared with $31 
billion reported earlier. And most of thesé new 
plans are directed toward modernization—in- 
stalling new processes or making ready for new 
products, developed out of the most recent scien- 
tific advances. 


It therefore seems clear that modernization 
expenditures in 1959 will rise enough to make 
an impressive start on the job of updating our 
plant and equipment. But it will be no more than 
a start. Research also is moving ahead with 


- giant strides. Plant expenditures must increase 


rapidly, from 1958's low level, to win the battle 
against obsolescence. 


How Can We Modernize Faster? 


What can we do to accelerate industry’s new 
drive for more modern plant and equipment? 
One aid will be an improved flow of technical 
information on how, and where, to modernize. 
With this purpose, the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company several monthsago inaugurated PLAN 
°59, a joint effort by all its magazines to spotlight 
the best opportunities for modernization. During 
1959, McGraw-Hill publications will continue 
this effort by putting special emphasis on new 
developments in plant and equipment. 


On the key problem of financing moderniza- 
tion—the question “Where’s the money coming 
from?”—the McGraw-Hill Department of Eco- 
nomics plans several new studies in the months 
ahead. The first of these will deal with the num- 
ber one problem in financing: the need for 
adequate depreciation allowances. Such studies 





are a small, but we hope a helpful, part of the 
total effort that is needed to modernize American 
industry. 


An Individual Effort 


The really vital steps in modernizing 
must be taken by individual companies. 
The backlog of obsolete plant and equipment is 
widely dispersed, among firms of all sizes and 
in all areas. It cannot be wiped out by dynamic 
equipment policies on the part of a few leading 
firms. Not just a few, but thousands of industria! 
companies must take inventory of their respec- 
tive equipment and compare it, case by case, 


with the best new machines available. 


Finally, there is need for increased public 
recognition of the modernization problem, and 
for federal tax policies appropriate to a period 
of rapid technical change in business. 

The most important point is that the 
modernization drive has begun. This start 
ean accelerate, with intelligent business 
and public policies, to give us truly modern 
industrial facilities. Plant and equipment 
expenditures are finally beginning to re- 
flect the stepped-up pace of research and 
development. This can be a major factor 
in renewed economic growth and prosper- 
ity as we move into 1959. 





This message was prepared by the McGraw- 
Hill Department of Economics as part of our 
company-wide effort to report on opportunities 
for modernization in industry. Permission is 
freely extended to newspapers, groups or in- 
dividuals to quote or reprint all or part of 
the text. 


Oy contin 


PRESIDENT 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
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What the Billion-Dollar Banks Earned 


r— DEPOSITS—— EARNINGS PER SHARE 


Dec. 31 
1958 


Millions of Percent Dec. 31 Dec. 31 Percent 


BANK Doliars Change 1958 1957 Change 
Bank of America (S.F.}kee0e..$10,308 + 8.2 $3.01 $2.81 + 7.1 
Chase Manhattan (N.Y.).... 7,386 + 7.3 4.25 4.24 + 0.2 
First Nat'l City (N.Y¢eeeeces 7,010 + 4.7 5.02 5.02 am 
Manufacturers Trust (N.Y.).. 3,258 + 9.8 4,07 4.06 + 0.2 
Chem'! Corn Exchange (N.Y.) 3,174 + 8.2 4.25 3.86 +10.1 
Security-First Nat'l (LA)J.... 3,087 +11.3 3.59 3.56 + 0.8 
Bankers Trust (N.Y.) gecesese 2,779 + 8.7 5.47 564 — 3.0 
First Nat'l Bank (Chi.)....6. 2,706 + 3.5 19.42% 19.11% + 1.6 
Guaranty Trust (N.Y.)eceeeee 2,638 + 8.2 5.04 5.21 — 3.3 
Continental Ill. (Chi.) ..eeee. 2,555 + 6.7 7.80 7.70 + 1.3 
Mellon (Pitt.) peccccesccecee 1,834 + 4.6 8.53 8.62 — 1.0 


Irving Trust (N.Y.Jeccceceee 1,775 
National Bank of Detroift..... 1,766 
Hanover Bank (N.Y.).ececcecese 1,713 
American Tpust (S.F.) .eeeeee 1,673 


First Nat'l Bank (Boston)..... 1,653 
Crocker-Anglo (S.F.) eeeeeee 1,527 
Cleveland Trust ccccccccccce 1,048 = 13 N.A, 
California Bamk (L.A.) eeeeee 1,192 
First Pennsylvania (Phil.).... 1,070 


*Net profits 


+125 244 276 = 30 
=~ 45 '633 45239 — 04 
> O07 O32 3374 — 39 
+86 3.97 3.49 413.9 
+ 61 650 660 — 15 
+99 230 2.19 + 5.0 

29.75* N.A. 
+141 4.21 3.85 4 9.4 


+ 7.2 3.53 4.02 —12.2 
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...And Prospects Are Bright 


To the extent bankers permit them- 
selves the luxury of forecasting, they 
are looking forward to 1959 with zest. 

Behind them is the recession, from 
which they emerged in good shape. 
Deposits have risen substantially (table) 
in a year when there was relatively little 
economic growth. Latest figures show 
that time and savings deposits increased 
about $7-billion in commercial banks. 
Demand. deposits are up close to $4- 
billion. 

The proportion of bank assets in 
liquid form—short-term securities and 
cash that can be converted into loans 
—is relatively low for so early in the 
recovery (BW—Nov.1'58,p86). But last 
year the banks invested heavily in 
medium-term securities, which can be 
sold when foan demand picks up. Thus, 
while the base for loan expansion is 
not overly wide, the banks do have 
room to move if the economy con- 
tinues to generate steam. 

Moreover, bank earnings were better 
than expected. There were some dull 
spots, but, in general, banks managed 
to fight the recession to a standoff. A 
few reported exceptionally bright earn- 
ings. 

e Rise of 8%—With such a record 
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behind them, the banks now think 
they can improve earnings and de- 
posits in 1959. If the economy con- 
tinues to be robust, bankers and bank 
analysts look for an 8% rise in earn- 
ings, and a further rise in deposits, with 
variations on the theme for individual 
banks. 

The optimism is based on a number 
of likely assumptions: 

Rising loan demand after the first 
quarter, as business restocks inventories. 
The rise may be considerably smaller 
than in the record year of 1955, with 
some credit men putting it at about 
$6-billion. Moreover, real estate loans 
still are rising at a heady pace. (About 
60% of bank earnings derive from in- 
terest on loans, with 24% coming from 
investment income, 8% from various 
commissions, fees, and charges, 5% 
from trust department fees, and 3% 
from other sources.) 

Last year, disappointing loan demand 
forced the banks to add heavily to their 
security portfolios, generally at interest 
rates below the prime rate—the charge 
to the biggest borrowers with the best 
credit. 

Increased loan demand will enable 
the banks to sell low-yielding securities, 








replace them with commercial loans at 
higher rates. 

Up to now, loan demand has been 
sluggish. Outstanding loans of Federal 
Reserve member banks in big cities 
totaled $31.4-billion at yearend, down 
from the record $32.3-billion at the 
close of 1957. This year, there’s been 
no substantial change and none is ex- 
pected for at least the first quarter. 
Business loans on the books of 17 major 
New York City banks were $10.7-bil- 
lion last week, some $555-million lower 
than a year ago. 

A general increase in interest rates 
in the wake of increased loan demand. 
Since the shift by the nation’s money 
managers from ease toward restraint 
last fall, interest rates have risen. The 
average loan yield for nine New York 
banks climbed from 3.92% on short- 
term loans, 4% on long-term loans 
(over one year) in September—when 
the prime rate was raised to 4% from 
34%—to 4.21% and 4.39%, respec- 
tively, in early December. 

Rates should drift still higher, par- 
ticularly for mortgages, but bankers 
enerally foresee ne steep climb. Few 
fook for any increase in the prime rate 
unless the Federal Reserve Board ini- 
tiates another round of tighter money. 

A widening spread between loan rates 
and the rates paid on savings and time 
deposits. This was a sore point for 
some big city banks last year. They 
reached out for time deposits, then 
found it hard to balance the extra cost 
of interest payments against earnings 
from leaner loan business and lower 
rates. Since midyear, some of these 
deposits have been withdrawn, partly 
because corporations are investing di- 
rectly in short-term securities, whose 
rates have been rising. As loans are 
replaced at higher rates, this problem 
is easing. 

Cost-cutting and modernization 
should pay off for at least some banks. 
Rising costs have plagued much of the 
industry. Costs vary with individual 
banks; the First Pennsylvania Banking 
& Trust Co. had a sharp decline in 
operating earnings last year, partly be- 
cause of an across-the-board salary in- 
crease. 
¢ 1958 Showing—If, along with a big 
upsurge in production, the Fed boosts 
reserve requirements this year the earn- 
ing power of the banks could be 
a hay But the outlook is generally 
bright, all the more because the banks 
came out of 1958’s storm clouds so 
well. It could have been a rough year 
for some of them. 

Time deposits were up sharply, while 
business loans were down, as were 
lending rates for a good part of the 
year. Thus, the bank’s chief source of 
income was shrinking while they were 
doling out more in interest. But many 
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IN SECONDS, BENDIX SONIC ENERGY CLEANING 
GETS PARTS REALLY CLEAN, CUTS COSTS, SAVES REJECTS 


Bendix* Sonic Energy Cleaning sys- 
tems are now in use on hundreds of 
production lines where cleaning can’t 
be compromised. They are cleaning 
parts made of metal, glass, rubber, 
plastics or ceramics ranging from 
typewriters and TV printed circuits 
to missile components and guidance 
systems. 

In every case, they’re doing a job 
that conventional cleaning methods 
with all their soaking, scrubbing, 
sprays, vapors and solvents can’t do 
—get parts micro-clean! 

To achieve the critical cleanliness 
needed in the manufacture of its 
own missile, aircraft components and 
other precision equipment, Bendix 
harnessed the energy of high fre- 
quency sound and applied this sonic 
energy to the cleaning solution. This 


A thousand products 


created countless bubbles which col- 
lapsed and gently scrubbed loose the 
grease, cutting oils, abrasives and 
other contamination. 

Bendix Sonic Energy Cleaning is 
saving otherwise perfect parts from 
being rejected or scrapped because 
of contamination. Parts never really 
cleaned before are coming out 3 to 7 
times cleaner in a fraction of the 
time. In most cases the system uses 
a water-detergent solution to replace 
high priced solvents, saving 90% 
and more. Savings in direct labor are 
as high as 75%. In many instances 
these combined economies pay for 
the system in a matter of months. 

““How To Appraise Sonic Energy 
Cleaning’’, a new Bendix brochure, is 
available to help you analyze the 
potential of sonic energy cleaning in 








In hospitals, Bendix Sonic Cleaners get surgical instru- 
ments cleaner than ever and do it ten times faster at 
one-tenth the cost. 


your business. For your copy write 
on your letterhead to: PIONEER- 
CENTRAL DIVISION, BENDIX AVIATION 
CORPORATION, HICKORY GROVE ROAD, 
DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


a million ideas 





Sheikhdom Quenches 
Centuries of Thirst 


Sheikhdom of 


Kuwait 


convert world’s | 
Saltiest sea water y 


At the tip of the Persian Gulf, between Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia, lies the Sheikhdom of Kuwait . . . blessed with 
seven percent of the world’s oil, but plagued for centuries 
with the world’s most brackish drinking water. 


A CB&lI-built “flash” evaporation system designed by 
Westinghouse was put to work to solve the problem. The 
result: Persian Gulf water, the world’s saltiest, is now 
converted to supply Kuwait’s capital city with 5,000,000 


gallons of fresh, potable water daily. 


This unusual, but important, installation is typical of the 
varied experience with which CB&I engineers can meet 
the most specific customer requirements. The same Crafts- 
manship in Steel is available from your nearby CB&I office. 
Write for the brochure: CB&I Special Plate Structures. 


Unit erected by Chicago Bridge Limited, London for Westinghouse International Corporation. 


Tanks and steel plate work for Municipalities . . . Aircraft, 
Chemical Process, Petroleum and Pulp and Paper Industries 
. and Industry at large. 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Company 


Atlanta + Birmingham + Boston + Chicago + Cleveland + Detroit * Houston « Kansas City (Mo.) 
New Orleans + New York + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Salt Lake City 
San Francisco + Seattle * South Pasadena « Tulsa 
Plants in Birmingham + Chicago + Salt Lake City + Greenville, Pa. « New Castle, Delaware 
SUBSIDIARIES: 

Horton Steel Works Limited, Toronto; Chicago Bridge & Iron Company Ltd., Caracas; 
Chicago Bridge Limited, London; Chicago Bridge Construcoes Ltda., Rio de Janeiro 
REPRESENTATIVES AND LICENSEES: 

Australia, Cuba, England, France, Germany, italy, Japan, Netherlands, Scotland 
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banks still came out with higher operat- 
ing earnings—which include just about 
everything but profits or losses from 
sales of investment holdings. 

¢ Retailers Shine—The big, retail, 
multi-branch banks, which cater to small 
customers, fared especially well. For 
one thing, consumer demand for bank 
services remained high last year; these 
demands vary less with a business cycle 
than do the needs of big industry. 

What's more, rates charged on con- 
sumer loans bear very little relation 
to money market rates, and react less 
quickly to money market changes. Four- 
fifths of the loans in retail banks 
in California—which generally outper- 
formed the other states m 1958—carrv 
rates that are independent of the 
going rates in the money market—and 
normally higher 
e Return on Securities—lor many 
banks, increases in earnings are more a 
reflection of increased interest and divi- 
dends from securities than anything 
else. They were able to add to their se- 
curities during the first half of the year, 
because of the exceptional growth in 
deposits, along with the easing of re- 
serve requirements and reduced loan 
demand. Some of this carried over into 
the second half. And these holdings 
have enriched earnings. 

The top 12 New York City banks, for 
example, had a decrease of 4.2% in in- 
come from loans, according to Frank 
L. Efliott, bank analyst for Paine, Web- 
ber, Jackson & Curtis. But interest and 
dividends from _ securities jamped 
27.5%. This helped offset the big jump 
in operating expenses caused by the 
heavy payments on time deposits. Even 
so, Elliott reports, total net earnings 
of the 12 increased only $43,000. 
¢ Tax Angle—Other banks can thank 
shifts in bond portfolios as the main 
reason for any increases in over-all 
profits. In any one year, banks usually 
take either profits or losses on their in- 
vestment holdings, to take advantage of 
special tax treatment allowed them. 
Banks, unlike other businesses, can de- 
duct long-term losses on security sales 
from operating income; like others, 
they can treat long-term gains as capi- 
tal gains. The profits from such secur- 
ity sales are usually separated from op- 
erating ecarnings—out of which divi- 
dends are paid—but they're figured in 
over-all profits. 

Last year, the banks took profits. 
They cashed in heavily on government 
bonds, selling out when government 
bond prices were soaring early in the 
year. These spectacular gains from se- 
curity sales show up in many bank re- 
ports, causing over-all profits to rise. 

It’s pretty certain that this type of 
profit won't show up this year. In 
1959, the banks started out with big un- 
realized bond losses. And they're begin- 
ning to register these losses now. END 
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The case 


It was a dandy day for dedicating 
a bridge. Which was all to the 
good since Hizzoner — Mayor 
Philip E. Bodkin—was about to 
officially open the Philip E. Bodkin 
Lift Bridge— 5 million bucks worth 
of steel, concrete, electrical cables 
and motors. 


As Hizzoner’s assistant, I had 
whipped up a little ceremony com- 
plete with speeches, music and 
ribbon-snipping. As a smasheroo 
finale, the big electric motors 
would ease the lift section down 
into place and a motorcade, with 
Hizzoner at the helm, was to roll 


of the balking bridge 


over the bridge into Smedley. 

Well, the speeches came off 
splendidly. Hizzoner’s niece 
hacked the ribbon apart. And as 
the Firehouse Band blatted out a 
fanfare, everyone gazed expect- 
antly at the lift section, waiting 
for it to descend in glory. 

But it didn’t descend. In glory 
or anything else. Even though 
Hizzoner huffed and puffed, 
stormed and hollered, it didn’t 
come down until two days later 
when some defective electric cable 
had been replaced. But by that 
time, Hizzoner wanted to forget 


the whole thing. ’Specially when |! 
reminded him that the guilty 
power cable had been a bargain 
special supplied by his Cousin A! 
over the objections of the engi- 
neers, who had specified Okonite. 

Next day, however, Cousin A! 
was back working at the filling 
station and the whole darn elec- 
trical system of the Philip EF. 
Bodkin Bridge was being rewired 
with Okonite Cable. 

And, for some reason, Hizzoner 
keeps about three inches of heavy- 
duty Okonite Cable on his desk 
for a paperweight. 


where there’s electrical power... there’s OKONITE CABLE 
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THINKING 





—— 
EXPANDING ? 


It will pay you to investigate 
all of the many advantages of 


SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY 
IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


(America’s largest county, 

We will custom tailor to ere 
individual requirements, con- 
fidential market research 
studies, site analysis facts, 
regional data and any other 
requested material. No obli- 
gation, of course. 

Write on your company let- 
terhead, in confidence to. . 
Art Groos/Director of Industry 
County Board of Trade Dept. BW-1 


San Bernardino, California | 


clues: tees 


of Management 

Men’s Problems 
1DDRESS BOX NO. REPLIES TO: Bow No, 
Classified Adv. Div. of this publication 


Send to office nearest you 
NEW YORK 36: P. 0. BOX 12 
CHICAGO 11: 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 68 Post St. 



















SPECIAL SERVICE 


Market and product development, diversifica- 
tion and acquisition studies. James E. Jump 
& Associates, 20 Church St., Greenwich, 
Conn 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


The Truth—tf you are a $5,000-to-$20,000 
investor you should have our free folder 
“What Is A Royalty’ for higher monthly in- 
come than is possible elsewhere. Address BW 
Operator, Room 724, Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, 
Colorado. 


Free Catalog. Contains hundreds of busi- 
nesses, farms and income properties through- 
out U.S., Canada. Specify type and location 
desired. Deal direct with owners, U.1, Buy- 
ers Digest, 1608 Hillhurst, Dept. BW-7, Los 
Angeles 27, Calif. 


Small Business Wanted — Anywhere. Pay 
$10M to $250M cash. Confidential. Prefer 
management stay. Write Box 476 Leesburg, 
Ohio. 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Commercial and Real Estate Financing. ist & 
2nd Mortgages, Construction Loans, Chattel 
Loans on Machinery, Equipment, Fixtures & 
Inventory, Sales & Leaseback. Present Fi- 
nancing Consolidated and increased. Pay- 
ments Reduced. Receivable Discounting, 
Re-discounting and installment financing. 
Long-Term Subordinated Note and Debenture 
Financing. New Ventures Financed. Promo- 
tional Financing. U. 8S. & Canada. Sy Field 
Co., 60 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. WI 
7-7395. 
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In Finance 


Insurance Companies, Banks Square Off 
In Fight Over Pension Fund Business 


A hot fight between financial giants—New York’s banks on one 
side and its insurance companies on the other—shaped up this 
week over a move to amend the state insurance law. The proposal 
—to allow insurance companies to operate wholly owned trust com- 
pany subsidiaries not subject to the banking law—is designed to put 
life companies in a better competitive position in the lucrative 
business of administering employee pension funds. ‘he change is 
being pushed by the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

Insurance companies have had difficulty in competing with the 
banks, according to Equitable, because bank-trusteed pension funds 
have tax and investment advantages. The insurance companies 
pay income tax on their net investment income, but all earnings of 
“qualified” pension funds, on the other hand, are tax free. Sim- 
ilarly, insurance companies are sharply limited in their purchases of 
common stock, while a pension fund has considerable freedom in 
buying equities. 

Under Equitable’s proposal, insurance companies could offer 
the advantages of a trusteed pension plan through trust sub- 
sidiaries. But the subsidiary would handle only those plans calling 
for mandatory purchase of annuities from the insurance company 
when employees retire. 

a oO * 


Central Bank for Mortgages Proposed 
By President of Home Builders Group 


A central bank for mortgages was proposed this week by a lead- 
ing homebuilding spokesman. Nels G. Severin, president of the 
National Assn. of Home Builders, said such a bank would assure 
a flow of funds to the homebuilding industry, and would solve 
the problem of the government’s “perennial on-and-off attitude 
towards money for the housing industry.” It’s expected, however, 
that this proposal will run into heavy opposition from savings and 
loan associations, which for years have been trying to build up 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board into just such a central. bank. 


Dividend Payments Are Picking Up 
As Profits Start to Climb Again 


More and more corporations are resuming dividend payments 
cut off during the recession—or increasing payments as profits 
pick up. In December, reports Standard & Poor’s, 51 companies 
resumed payments, and 104 increased dividends, both the biggest 
monthly totals in two years. 

Last year, corporations bet successfully that the slump in earn- 
ings would be shallow and short-lived. Many paid dividends even 
when earnings barely covered them. And cash dividends for 1958 
held up well, roughly on a par with 1957's record totals. 

Corporate finance officers now say that dividend payments 
in 1959 could crack all-time totals. One reason they cite is that 
while earnings are sure to improve, cash needs for expansion won't 
be so heavy. 
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The Salesman Who Couldn't Sell 


Anastas Mikoyan, First Deputy Premier of the 
Soviet Union, ended his reconnaissance mission to 
the U.S. in rather a bad temper. Early this week in 
Washington, as he wound up his visit, Mikoyan was 
blaming ex-Pres. Truman for starting the cold war 
and the State Dept. for continuing it. 

It may seem hard to reconcile this outburst with 
the disarming manner Mikoyan had effected earlier, 
especially during his junket across the country. 
But to understand his change of mood all that’s 
necessary is to consider the purposes of his visit and 
the results he achieved. 

Mikoyan’s primary objective, without doubt, was 
to probe for weak spots in the U.S. position on 
Berlin—to see whether Premier Khrushchev’s 
threats and the Soviet Lunik had convinced Wash- 
ington of the need for one-sided concessions. His 
second objective, which he pursued in the most 
brazen way, was to drive a wedge between American 
business and the U.S. government, thus to soften 
up Washington on matters such as disarmament and 
trade, and even on Berlin itself. 

During his initial stopover in Washington, Russia’s 
Deputy Premier found himself buffaloed on the 
Berlin issue. Secy. of State Dulles flatly rejected the 
Soviet demand that we withdraw from West Berlin, 
a move that would ratify not only the division of 
Germany but Soviet control over all Eastern Europe. 
When Mikoyan returned a week later to see both 
Dulles and Pres. Eisenhower, he found the Adminis- 
tration still unyielding. To make matters worse, 
C. Douglas Dillon, Under Secy. of State for Economic 
Affairs, turned a deaf ear to his proposal that U.S. 
trade with the U.S.S.R. should be put on the same 
basis as our trade with friendly nations. 

Mikoyan must have found Dillon’s attitude espe- 
cially annoying after his strenuous efforts to con- 
vince American industry that Washington’s policy on 
U. S.-Soviet trade made no sense and was, indeed, an 
obstacle both to peace and profits. At one stage of 
his trip it looked as if Mikoyan was making some 
headway with his gambit. However, by the time he 
had finished his encounters with business groups in 
New York City, this divisive tactic was becoming a 
little too obvious to be successful. So was his oft- 
repeated trick of mixing assurances of Soviet good- 
will with charges that responsibility for the cold 
war rested entirely with the U.S. 

There is little in Mikoyan’s American journey to 
suggest that a new chapter is opening in U. S.-Soviet 
relations. But perhaps Mikoyan was convinced, as 
he frequently said he was, that American business- 
men are not warmongers. And perhaps he sensed 
something of the economic and social vitality of this 
country. If he carries these impressions back to 
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Moscow, it may have been worth while listening to 
his version of the Soviet line and even putting up 
with his effrontery. 


Holding the Line 


While the President’s Economic Report describes 
itself as offering “a program for economic growth 
with stable prices,” it is, in fact, stable prices rather 
than economic growth that have preoccupied the 
Administration in this document. Indeed, the report 
has made price stability the very soul of a program 
for economic growth: “An indispensable condition 
for achieving vigorous and continued economic 
growth is firm confidence that the value of the dollar 
will be reasonably stable in the years ahead.” So 
the operative ideas for the private sector of the econ- 
omy are “self-discipline” and “restraint,” and, for 
the government, “the prudent conduct of its own fi- 
nancial affairs’—-which means a budget balanced 
at a slightly lower level of expenditures than in 
fiscal 1959. 

The Administration, indeed, makes clear that if 
prices do show a tendency to rise with the recovery, 
it would expect the independent Federal Reserve 
to move toward more restrictive credit policies. Yet 
the report concedes that “some of the forces that 
tend to produce an upward movement of prices are 
themselves expressions of the process of vigorous 
growth in a free economy.” So the aim of national 
economic policy, says the report, must be “to bal- 
ance encouragement and restraint.” 

The question for the coming year is whether the 
Administration has struck the right balance. Prices 
have, in fact, been stable for some time, are showing 
little tendency to rise. But the nation’s growth needs 
are urgent and pressing. The Mikoyan visit (what- 
ever his attempts to blow away American concerns 
about the Soviet’s rapid progress toward greater 
economic power) has helped to dramatize the na- 
tion’s needs for more rapid growth, if it is to retain 
its position of world leadership. The economic re- 
port itself expresses concern about the needs for 
growth in many areas ranging from education to 
water resources to keep pace with the rapid rise in 
the U.S. population. Further, the nation is still 
operating well below its capacity, and over 4-million 
workers are still unemployed. Except rhetorically, 
the report has very little to offer that is new to sup- 
port these growth needs. 

Basically, the President’s economic report, like his 
budget message, is, in Budget Director Stans’ apt 
phrase, a “hold-the-line” document. That is a worthy 
objective, but a somewhat limited one for a great 
nation. 
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B. E.U. helps your top people see a bright future with you. B.E. U. is a service 
developed and offered only by Connecticut General. # B.E.U. can increase the value of your investment 
in your group and pension program by providing Better Employee Understanding of the benefits. It’s 
badly needed; employees in nine out of ten companies don’t understand theirs. Ask a few of your own 
people. You’ll find this true. # Employees must understand their group benefits to know how much more 
this protection would cost them as individuals. Then they value it highly. So do their families. # With 
B.E.U., keeping your top people with you is only one possible result. There are others, all of which you could 
use profitably in your company. Ask about B. E. U. Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 
Group Insurance | Pension Plans | Health | Accident | Life CONNECTICUT GENERAL qc 





GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


@-Specified 


Style M Sand Suction Hose 


Hef 


SS, 


| A Extra heavy-gauge wear- and 
weather-resistant cover 
B Wrapped plies of heavy fabric 
plus high-strength wire helix armors 
hose for additional strength and 
durability 
C Super-tough tube of specially 
compounded rubber resists gouging 
cutting and abrasion 





Meet the “champ” at building underwater highways 


Keeping underwater highways open—especially around 
inland ports served by seagoing ships—is rugged business. 
Big dredges work almost constantly—siphoning up gigantic 
amounts of fill and debris that drift in to block up the river 
right-of-way. 


Working through channels so feverishly is a real equip- 
ment-wrecker. And it’s especially tough on the rubber hose 
— vital flexible links between ship and long pipe that goes 
down to vacuum up the fill. For it must handle razor-sharp 
rock and other abrasives—known, in extreme cases, to chew 
through hose in a matter of hours. 


Finding a way to steer clear of the constant replacement 
expense has long been a problem. So when the G.T.M. — 
Goodyear Technical Man—suggested Style M Sand Suction 


STYLE M SAND SUCTION HOSE BY 


THE GREATEST 


Hose — he was quickly taken up. The result? When one 
dredge operator tried Style M Hose—and carefully followed 
the G.T. M.’s suggestions for its care—he handled 13 million 
tons of material with it. That’s over 4 times normal service. 


If you’re trying to get to the bottom of a problem that 
calls for hose — or any other industrial rubber product — 
the G.T. M.’s your man. Contact him through your Goodyear 
Distributor —or write Goodyear, Industrial Products Divi- 
sion, Akron 16, Ohio. 


IT’S SMART TO DO BUSINESS with your Goodyear Distributor. 
He can give you fast, dependable service on Hose, V-Belts, 
Flat Belts and many other industrial rubber and nonrubber 
supplies. Look for him in the Yellow Pages under “Rubber 


Goods” or “Rubber Products.” 
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